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In OUR PAGES this month will be found even more than our 
usual variety of matter. We have the pleasure of printing a 
portion of Mr. Maurice Thompson’s brilliant and incisive course 
of lectures on the Ethics of Literary Art, which it is hoped 
before long to issue in book form. We also make room for a 
piece of original work in Pentateuchal Criticism, in which the 
material for the study of the original codification of the Mosaic 
Laws is set forth clearly and comprehensively. The depart- 
ments of Book-Notes and of personal and institutional news 
maintain their usual freshness and variety. 





WE CANNOT LET Pass the opportunity to add our tribute to 
the memory of General S. C. Armstrong. We remember with 
pleasure his incisive personality, his bright, cheery ways, and 
large-heartedness. We esteem him as a strong, able man. 
Such compressed energy, such persistence, such optimistic 
courage, such faith in God and men would inevitably have 
carried him into prominence in whatever line of work he might 
have undertaken. But valuable as these qualities are, it is not 
for these chiefly that we honor him. He stands in our view as 


aman of faith, a seer, one to whom an opportunity came, to 
JunE—1 (207 ) 
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whom a vision was given, who saw the far-reaching possibilities 
of work in a given line, who thereupon consecrated himself to 
it. We would not say that the Hampton of to-day was in his 
thought at the beginning, with all its greatness of achievement, 


and fullness of development, but the Hampton idea was grasped, : 


and he devoted himself to its embodiment in outward form. 
This Institute, therefore, the model as it was the first of manual 
training schools for the Freedmen, is not only a monument to 
his wisdom, his energy, his executive ability, but it also testifies 
to his faith, his courage, his Christian devotion. In him is ful- 
filled the gospel paradox, “He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” Turning away from paths of worldly honor and 
distinction which were open to him, to give his life for what 
was then a despised race, he has found fame, honor among 
men which he did not seek, has built a memorial on earth in a 
noble institution, and in many uplifted lives, and has laid up 
treasure in heaven. 





ONE OF THE THINGS that needs settling in the minds of 
Christian people is the true status of a professional manager of 
church music. Does he belong to the same category with the 
sexton? Or is he of the class of ministerial officers? Practi- 
cally, most church musicians are treated as if classified under 
the former head, and there many of them would prefer to be 
reckoned. Even intelligent and broad-minded men are found 
who are unwilling to grant them the possibility of being more. 
On the other hand, others believe that the merely sumptuary 
theory of church music, with its secularizing consequences, is 
erroneous, and hence mischievous. Accordingly, the latter 
hold that musical directors should be selected primarily because 
of spiritual qualifications, should be chosen by vote of “the 
church,” and should be formally recognized and set apart to 
their work like evangelists. It is obvious that it makesa 
radical difference, both in theory and in practice, which of these 
views is adopted. 





THE ENTERPRISE AND BREADTH displayed in the plans for 
the various Congresses in connection with the Columbian Ex. 
position are certainly most commendable. It is to be expected 
that all the details of these plans will not be universally 
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approved, or prove entirely practical ; but it cannot be doubted 
that from many of them distinctly beneficial results will proceed. 
Not least in importance among these gatherings is that whose 
topic was Religious Journalism. It is too soon to estimate the 
value of its discussions; but the drift of the preliminary inquiries 
sent out was evidently toward a development among religious 
journalists of a profounder sense of their power and responsi- 
bility, a greater unity and directness of aim, and a stricter 
adherence to noble ideals and dignified methods. It seems to 
us that many of our religious papers do not rightly appreciate 
the obligations imposed by their undoubted influence. The 
impression is too frequently given by them that Christianity is 
essentially full of sectarianism, partisanship, and even strife. 
We most earnestly deprecate the contentions that plainly exist 
among those who call themselves Christians. But contention 
isa blemish and not a characteristic of Christianity. Hence 
the magnifying and establishment of them in print is nothing 
less than a serious evil. Quarrels should never be settled in 
public or in print. 


THE SUBJECT OF TEMPERANCE has been of late so largely 
limited to the region of political activity and discussion, that it 
has been refreshing to note the growing interest in the moral 
side of the question stimulated by the labors in this State of 
Mr. T. E. Murphy, the temperance-evangelist. Cities and vil- 
lages have been aroused as never before to united labor for the 
drunkard ; thousands of drinking men have signed the pledge ; 
and in several places coffee-houses have been established. We 
have noticed that several ministerial gatherings have been led to 
discuss the question,— How shall we treat the drunkard? All 
these are indications of a healthy growth. This side of the 
subject has been in danger of being overlooked. We are glad 
to see it again emphasized. The full and lasting benefit of this 
campaign cannot be estimated as yet, but the lessons taught in 
methods of reclaiming the drunkard are worth remembering. 
At the foundation must be loving sympathy for the man; all 
possible aids, pledge, Keeley cure, improved environment, 
must be utilized ; but further, the man is not secure until he is 
soundly converted. The gospel is the power of God unto salva- 
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tion from the liquor habit; and this must be brought to him. 
The specific treatment should vary with the individual, but 
sympathy and the gospel must be in every prescription, 
These are familiar truths, but often forgotten, and now 
newly emphasized. 





THE piscussion of the Sabbath question at the meeting 
of the Alumni, referred to on another page, was exceedingly sug- 
gestive negatively if not positively. It showed two things very 
clearly: a very keen and stringent sense of the value and neces- 
sity of a proper observance of the Lord’s Day, and a very wide 
and various apprehension as to what a proper observance is and 
as to how this observance may be secured. No formal Congress 
gathering at the Columbian Fair will have so many speakers or 
so wide an audience as the congress on the Sabbath which the 
action of the World’s Fair Commissioners has summoned to 
meet in sections over the whole country. The renewed interest 
in the subject should not find expression simply in the excited 
exploitation of inherited phrases, or in ardent prophesyings of 
future change. It calls for hard, solid, earnest, consecrated 
thought and act. It seems a foregone conclusion that the Fair 
is to have a positive influence on the attitude of people all over 
the country toward the Sabbath. What the nature of that 
influence is to be will be determined chiefly by the conscien- 
tiousness with which the Christians of the United States turn 
their patient, prayerful study to the problems which the 
observance of the Lord’s Day present to nineteenth century 
civilization. 



























THE ETHICS OF LITERARY ART. 


THE FIRST OF THE CAREW LECTURES FOR 1892-93. 
May 15, 1893. 


Joseph Addison undertook to define critical taste in litera- 
ture, and called it “that faculty of the soul which discerns the 
beauties of an author with pleasure, and the imperfections with 
dislike.” But what is the distinguishing mark between 
“beauties”” and “imperfections”? If ethics is the “art of 
conduct,” it steps in to suggest moral responsibility. Sir Philip 
Sidney, that flower of manhood, declared that the end of all 
earthly learning must be “ virtuous action’; and that the chief 
function of art seemed to be the engendering of good impulses, — 
“it moveth one to do that which it doth teach.” Certainly this 
moving power is our test of genius. But too often genius sets 
its face the wrong way, and then if we are moved by it our im- 
pulse is toward evil. An attack upon our sensibility is more 
dangerous than one upon our mere intellectuality ; the secret 
sources of action, no matter what materialists may guess, lie 
deeper than the brain. We may not find the seat of moral 
pleasure in any particular nerve-cell, dissect no matter how care- 
fully. Men of easy leisure can perhaps afford to enjoy theories 
asa sort of luxuries, as the gourmand enjoys his pd¢é de fote 
gras; but in active militant life most of us must crush facts to- 
gether, and knead them rapidly into available forms of aliment for 
body and soul. And it isa rule of Nature, that what is good for 
the body is good for the soul. Health in the broadest sense is 
the state of happiness. Ethics, therefore, has perfect health in 
View; a sound pure body and a sound pure mind with which to 
pursue the conduct of life. What is good for the soul is good 
for the body. 
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I assume that human ethics is «the perfection of selfishness — 
but the selfishness of the perfect man who can see that the good 
of all mankind is his good, and that the only way to do self the 
highest service is to serve the race. To accept individual 
happiness, a variable commodity measured by dispositions as 
different as persons, and make it the criterion would be to em- 
brace anarchy. The wholesome notion of right must be human, 
not personal. 

If ethics broadly stated is the art of conduct, in our pres- 
ent discussion we shall find it to be the conduct of art. And if 
human happiness, in the highest sense, is the end of ethics, no 
one will doubt that the ethical end of art is the same. To 
please the most perfectly organized and most nobly refined 
human taste would be the aim of true art, as it is ethical desire 
to have all mankind fitted to enjoy true art. In this view the 
ethical and the zsthetical lines coincide throughout. 

Many persons nurse a remarkable fear of didactic art ; but 
these are not clear thinkers. All art is didactic, positively or 
negatively, and wields an influence by attraction or repul- 
sion. Perhaps it would be better to say that every form of art- 
creation attracts us toward or away from that equilibrium of 
good which is the perfection of human conduct. 

I note that certain critics, who in one way or another are 
apologists for immoral literature, seem fond of the phrase, 
“artistic conscience.” As if the artist must have a conscience 
different from that of any other good man. He is a coward 
who in any exigency makes his own case a special one. The 
moral responsibility of the artist offers no secret and private 
avenues of confession and avoidance, and if it does, a true man 
ought to be too proud to use them. In literature, as in every 
other sphere of human conduct, we must have vast charity for 
the man, but no charity for the man’s evil. Proper critical ap- 
preciation of Shelley’s poetry, for example, does not involve any 
such reckless eulogy of Shelley’s character as has been the re- 
cent vogue in America and England. Charity covers faults, 
but it never lies about them or excuses them. Ethics draws no 
distinction between the wife-murderer who cleans stables or 
keeps a dive, and the wife-murderer who writes a “ Prome- 
theus Unbound,” or an “Ode to a Skylark.” The right of 
the aristocrat is not available as a shield against the operation 
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of moral responsibility. The glamour of genius cannot blind 
the eyes of God. 

It has ever been the function of evil to progress by means 
of fascination, and this fascination is loosely and mistakenly re- 
garded as pleasure or happiness. The thrill of the unholy is 
mistaken for the calm and lofty ecstacy of pure joy. Ethics 
does not recognize the legitimacy of evil delights, come from 
what source they may. The making of a poem which appeals 
tobase sympathies, no matter how perfect the art, is as vile 
an act as though it were vulgarly done in prose. Our concep- 
tion of the notion of art takes its color from the surroundings 
we give to it. If we deny it an ethical environment, we make 
the artist a being specially privileged to do evil for art’s sake. 
Such a conception robs the creative act of every connection 
with the sources of true conscience, and sets artistic results 
apart as excrescences on the substance of life. If the poet, for 
example, is an agent with power to affect the currents of hu- 
man conduct, what law of nature exempts him from the com- 
mon obligation to affect them in a way to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number? A ribald song may appeal to a 
vast audience; it may have a haunting melody; but is it 
justified ? 

It is in one of the plays of Aristophanes, “The Birds,” that 
anightingale sings and, as one of the listeners remarks, “ makes 
the wilderness sweet with tender breath of music.” Here is a 
conception of pure and wholesome art in the wilderness of life ;. 
it breathes a civilizing sweet round about. The Greeks called 
the Muses “the lamps of the earth,” as if to make them guides 
tolead out of darkness; and this is the key-note of Greek art, the 
fine note of open illumination. Matthew Arnold denied to the 
Greeks that magic of genius which he found in the Celts; but 
what magic is more sure or more potent than this light direct, 
this surprise of sound and joyous conception? Mind, I do not 
here speak of subject-matter, nor of treatment, but of the con- 
ception of the function of art, —namely, to lead by the cord of 
delight. Suddenly the question, Whither is the young mind 
led by unbridled “art for art’s sake”? I freely grant full sway 
to the phrase, “a clean mind can cleanly contemplate evil” ; 
but cana clean mind be delectated with what is unclean ? Surely 
we may discern the distinction here suggested. Youth is the 
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period of happiness and desire, and to youth, art makes its most 
moving appeal. Take the novel, the most popular form of art, 
and you note that it is the young who read and are swayed by 
powerful fiction. The tremendous fascination of evil gives to 
an immoral novel an impetus in the grooves of commerce, 
Young people, even the purest of them, are curious to know 
what lies between the lids of a scarlet book. A _ high ethical 
conception cannot license art to generate such curiosity and 
then feed it. 

But certain artists say that their business is not to furnish 
food for babes. Very well. Is the adult liberated to delectate 
himself with evil? By what ethical law can the distinction be 
recognized? If art isa factor in the conduct of life, our con- 
ception of it must be that it symbolizes an act of the collective 
human body and expresses an aspiration. In every area of hu- 
man action, except, as it would seem, the field of fine art, we 
are required to avoid evil aspirations and to shun the company 
of vice and filth. Even the crudest observation and the most 
rudimentary experience of life convince us that we must grow 
like what we contemplate, and that intellectual associations give 
colorto the soul. There are no more intimate and subtile intel- 
lectual associations than those effected through literature. The 
man or woman we meet in a book walks into our sanctuary of 
character and writes maxims on its walls. If we are libertines 
in art, what are we in the finest tissues of character? The con- 
duct of the imagination is the chemistry of life. Physiological 
study leads more and more toward the conclusion that thought- 
habit largely influences what we may call nervous alimentation, 
and nothing is more certainly known than that character-quality 
depends upon the health of the nerve centers. It is therefore 
of ethical importance to study the connection between the de- 
velopment of art and the evolution of character. 

One theory is that civilization shapes art to suit its changes. 
The other theory views art as a factor in developing civiliza- 
tion. A sound thinker who has read history and observed life 
will blend the two theories into a reciprocal one; but the 
ethical importance of art will be found in its influence in 
shaping conduct. Without this influence it is a mere efflores- 
cence of life. To my mind genius loses its salient value when 
it takes the attitude of accident and poses as a mere /usus 
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nature, like a gall-nut on an oak leaf, or a wart on your hand. 
I like to regard it as a healthy fruit tree, bearing wholesome 
and invigorating fruit ; a perfect soul working consciously and 
with conscience to delight and refine all other souls. 

And yet my conception of art does not recognize obvious 
didactics, or accept the limitations of. any arbitrary system of 
morals. The key to art is taste, and taste is the finest secret 
of conduct. Behind taste lies moral bias, from which the initial 
impulse of every art movement springs; for it is moral bias 
that controls every conception of the form and the function of 
art. This bias gets into the air of an age; it is miasm or 
ozone; it is a coefficient operating with conscience or with ir- 
responsible revolt. Now, the deepest reach of art is to en- 
gender a right bias, so that good taste shall become hereditary. 
Says De Quincey, “the writer is not summoned to convince, 
but to persuade’; and Joubert adds, “it is not enough that a 
work be good; it must be done by a good author.” At the 
present moment of history we seem to be hesitating whether or 
not, after all, literature shall be regarded as a mere mode of 
commercial motion. ‘The first value of a book,” said a pub- 
lisher, “is its salability.” This is a conception which destroys 
every imaginable basis of conscience in literary life, unless we 
can make good books salable; for the publisher holds com- 
mand. 

Both church and state have tried to educate taste by means 
of legal censorship; the practice has been as futile as the 
principle is despicable. Indeed, the circulation of a bad book 
is always urged to the maximum by legal prohibition. Human 
perversity is an element in every problem of reform. A man 
told me that he never thirsted for whisky save when in a pro- 
hibition state. To reform conduct we must educate life. Ifa 
man is suffering from blood-poisoning we do not cure him by 
local treatment ; we try to cleanse his whole system. Ethics 
must regard the collective body as one patient whose disease is 
constitutional. The quack doctor panders to a maudlin weak- 
ness of chronic invalids. So in art a certain school of quacks, 
like Ibsen and Tolstoi, fatten upon the liberality of hysterical 
souls, 

Speaking of false critics, sturdy and right-minded John 
Dryden said: “All that is dull, insipid, languishing, and with- 
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out sinews in a poem they call an imitation of nature.” In our 
day the so-called realists answer to Dryden’s description, 
They boast of holding up a mirror to nature; but they take 
care to give preference always to ignoble nature. They never 
hold up their mirror to heroic nature. Have you observed how, 
as a man becomes a realist he grows fond of being narrow and 
of playing with small specialties? Have you thought out the 
secret force which controls the movements of this so-called 
realism, and always keeps its votaries sneering at heroic life 
while they revel in another sort of life, which fitly to char. 
acterize here would be improper? I can tell you what that 
force is; it is unbelief in ideal standards of human aspiration, 
and it is impatient scorn of that higher mode of thought which 
has given the world all the greatest creations of imaginative 
genius. It isalong cry from Homer and Aeschylus and Shakes- 
peare and Scott to Zola and Ibsen and Tolstot and Flaubert; 
but it is exactly measured by the space between a voice which 
utters the highest note of its time and civilization, and one 
that utters the lowest. I say that these modern realists utter 
the cry of our civilization’s lowest and most belated element; 
and they call it the cry of modern science. But science has 
nothing to do with it. Science never disports itself in the baleful 
light of mere coarseness; nor does it choose dry or common- 
place investigations simply because they are dry and common- 
place. In its true sphere science aims to lift us above mys- 
teries. The same may be said of all the great masters of art; 
they lift us above the mire of degrading things. True, we 
find coarseness amounting to what is foul in all the ancient 
classics, and even in Chaucer and Shakespeare; but we cannot 
take shelter behind these to cast forth upon the world our own 
surplus of filth, The custom of critics is in charity to refer the 
obscenities of old writers to the moral taste of the time. Shall 
we credit our own civilization with an appetency for the 
Kreiitzer Sonata, Leaves of Grass, and Madame Bovary? 
Have we moved no farther than this during these centuries of 
Christianity ? 

I know absolutely nothing about theology, which is doubtless 
to be counted in reckoning what I come to, and I frankly say 
that I could not, to save me, tell the difference between one 
creed and another; but I have it clearly in mind that Chris- 
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tianity is responsible for our civilization, and is the datum-line 
to which we must refer in all of our measurements. Our en- 
lightenment may be imaginary, the gleam of a myth, but it 
comes from the Star of Bethlehem. Every reader is aware that 
there exists a certain strained relation between art and moral 
responsibility. The first impulse of a solicitous parent is toward 
forbidding novels and dramatic literature to his children. The 
college and the pulpit wrestle with a giant doubt in the matter 
of approving the current conception of art. We all feel that 
the contemporary artistic influence is subtly opposed to the 
ethical verities. We find that in fiction and poetry we are hob- 
nobbing with persons with whom we could not in real life bear 
amoment’s interview. It is not so much the scenes and char- 
acters chosen ; we might regard these as in real life, with a deep 
regret, but the conception of art and its function represented by 
such a choice of subject and treatment suggests a vicious trend 
of life. 

Matthew Arnold’s theory of “sweetness and light” may be 
atrifle flabby when put to the average test of practical expe- 
rience; yet to irradiate light and to instill sweetness can never 
be amiss; this indeed seems to me the only excuse for art. 
Culture must, however, have its root nourished in a stronger 
soil than that of mere amiability. Art should stand for more 
than an expression of good-natured commentary on current life, 
or of ill-natured caricature of humanity’s frailties. ‘“ What is 
realism ?” inquired a young woman the other day. Her friend 
answered, “It’s writing what we are too clean to speak, and 
reading what we would blush to look at. It is going in books 
where to go in actual life would disgrace us.” Prudery does not 
appeal to a sound soul, and our strictures on art ought not to be 
different from our strictures on life. Our associations in art 
should not be lower than our associations in life. Indeed, tome 
the main service of imaginative activities is in giving higher ex- 
periences than ordinary life can afford. In life we aim at the 
higher life ; in art, why not at the higher life? The most abject 
prudery is that which makes us ashamed to insist upon clean- 
ness and soundness ; the vilest dishonesty suggests that we ac- 
count for literary villainy on the score of compulsion by 
“artistic conscience.” Evil is the great foe of true happiness ; 
but art must give canvas-room for this dark figure with all its 
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scowls and all its fascinating smiles ; it has a mighty value when 
set over against goodness, so that the conception holds fast to 
the right. But let us not pass the limit of freedom into the do. 
main of license. In life we face the ills and evils of our state; 
we must do the same in art, and in both life and art there must 
be moral responsibility. If in writing a book we must not steal 
the thought-work of a fellow, surely in the same pages we must 
avoid breaking the other nine commandments. Still I have 
known a man who complained loud and long of the immorality 
of a publisher who had failed to make accurate copyright reports 
of sales in the matter of a vilely impure novel. This is the 
special pleading which in another form demands that the artist 
clothe himself before painting a naked picture. 

Plato’s dreams and Aristotle’s facts may come at last into 
coincidence, and yet Plato’s conception is the only safe ground 
of art. An imagination which never goes above “scientific dis- 
sections” may state conditions; but a flash of empyrean fire 
cuts through conditions and illuminates the remote high area of 
the unconditional. Plato’s attitude was supremely artistic; 
Aristotle’s posture was realistic. The utilitarian, who meas- 
ures life by material units, is a peripatetic; the true artist is 
platonic, and wherever we find him indicating an ethical con- 
ception, it is a universal one. The old Dorian notion was the 
elemental one, that morality was not of the individual but of the 
people, and this is the poet's notion in all ages. 





But how is ethical leaven to work in literary art? We can- 
not brook legal censorship, and, if we could, the remedy would 
be worse than the disease. Freedom must be next to absolute 
in letters. The one feasible scheme of ethical reform is educa- 
tion. And here arises the abrupt question, By what particular 
channel of education can literary taste be most readily purified? 
It is safe to assume that a wholesome conception of art is the 
first stage of reform needed, and I suggest that sound criticism 
would be a potent factor in the work; but I speak of criticism 
in its most liberal sense, certainly not in the sense which would 
make the critic a mere friendly purveyor of appreciation, 4 
sycophant self-trained to lick boots. The zealous fault-hunter, 
to be sure, is not a critic; no more is the fault-dodger. I like 
to read Sainte-Beuve ; but I lay at his door and Wordsworth’s 
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much of the insignificance of literary art at this moment. The 
conception of art in the body of Wordsworth’s poetry and the 
notion of criticism in Sainte-Beuve’s essays have easily formed 
the whey of commonplace and the curd of “appreciation.” 

It is the habit, I am told, of certain editors to have their 
book reviews written by persons who will be sure to praise each 
work, This is but another expression of that irresponsibility 
behind which literary folk delight to huddle. The same weak- 
ness affects the whole modern theory of criticism. What avails 
teaching if in the same school every theory, no matter how de- 
bauching, has its expert apologist? If criticism is nothing 
more than sympathetic exposition by a special pleader, it 
amounts simply to the critic’s saying: “I can make this artist’s 
purpose and meaning plainer and more enjoyable than he could 
himself.” 

Criticism is the measuring of conduct—the conduct of 
life, the conduct of art. Viewed broadly, it is the fine residuum 
of sound morals left over after the solution of ethical problems. 
One man is not a critic; it is the intelligent majority. Say 
what we may, the average mind is the triumphant criterion ; by 
it life wins or loses in all that concerns the body of humanity. 
What does not concern humanity as a body ought to concern 
noman; we are the Adam and Eve of to-day; it is mankind 
that must make the long run, not the individual. If we suffer 
from the old Adam’s fall, what countless millions must writhe 
far down the future because we, the new Adam, ate a more 
deadly fruit! Verily, the day is ours and the light of it. 

It will be felt that I am suggesting immanent criticism, the 
floating, general, vital impression out of which the elusive but 
powerful influence of art is so largely drawn. What makes a 
book popular? No number of favorable reviews can do it—no 
amount of advertising or puffing. The secret lies in touching 
the nerve of average taste. Every proposition submitted to 
mankind is at last solved by this average immanent criticism. 
Artists may rebel; but the democracy of human economy 
always prevails, and that picture, that poem, that story which 
appeals to and satisfies a common and steadfast human longing 
is the lasting and influential one. Ethics, then, as it regards 
art, must respect the average, and the ethical aim must be to 
lift the line of mean human aspiration. To have no privileged 
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class and to admit no special pleading in favor of genius by 
which strict moral responsibility may be avoided in art, are pre. 
requisites of critical honesty. The average mind may be easily 
convinced of the justice of this democratic rule, and to this 
end should education tend. The higher we urge the mean 
level of immanent human criticism, the higher will rise the 
surface of human conduct. The conduct of art has no special 
exemption. 

The chief office of art is to teach through fascination, not 
openly and dictatorially, but almost unawares. Its appeal is the 
charm of beauty, the lure of symmetry, the perfume of truth; 
or it is the imperious fascination of evil clothed in a counterfeit 
divinity. This is the old demarcation between good and evil. 
I repeat that neither genius nor art can successfully slink out 
of responsibility through a special side gate. To prevent this 
cowardice the old Greeks invented dialectics and discussed life 
vigorously in their schools. We may say that they were 
heathens ; but what would they say of us with our Christian 
theories and our pagan practices? Nakedness, physical and 
spiritual, in art was a sincere reflex of Greek religion, Greek 
civilization. It was unconsciously projected. Not so with us; 
when we go naked it is done self-consciously, with the full 
understanding that nakedness is not decent. We do it in sheer 
defiance of immanent criticism. 

Is there a man or a woman in the world who believes that 
any person ever read a novel or a poem for the stark purpose 
of moral reform? Do you ever read a novel expecting thereby 
to wash away some stain from your character. Be honest and 
answer that in every quest pleasure is your goal. From the 
notion of heaven down to the wish for a tin whistle your aim is 
pleasure. You imagine you would enjoy heaven; you feel sure 
that a tin whistle would delight you. If you buy Azna 
Karénina or Madame Bovary, it is for delectation and not for 
personal purification. Speaking of cant, what cant is worse 
than that of the artist who entertains you at the table of vice 
with the avowed purpose of sweetening your life? 

It is that wonderful Joubert again who says, “ Naturally, the 
soul repeats to itself all that is beautiful or all that seems so.” 
The writer writes what he likes, the reader reads what is to his 
taste. Ah, taste! there is the foundation. Can you for a mo- 
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ment credit any man’s statement that he reads for delectation 
and yet against his taste? Perhaps I am a Philistine; at all 
events I do not hesitate here flatly to charge insincerity. 
Who could possibly be more hopelessly insincere than the 
avowedly pure woman who tells you that she has fortified her 
virtue by reading Ibsen’s picture of Hedda Gabler? Woman, 
you have taken Ibsen’s arm and have gone with him into vile 
company and have been delighted with the novelty of it. The 
smack of hell is sweet to your lips, as it was to those of new- 
made Eve. It would be strictly true for such a woman to say, 
“Yes, I read these novels of impure passion, and there is a 
strain in my taste which enjoys those pictures of temptation 
and of evil pleasures. Secretly I like a peep into debauchery ; 
but then I hold on to my own rectitude.” The word “rectitude” 
as here used means formal rectitude of life’s exterior; the in- 
trinsic muscles have responded to a coarse and beastly impulse. 

In producing works of art having evil for their source of fas- 
cination, and in reading such works we are tainting the most 
secret veins of immanent criticism. Civilization inevitably re- 
sponds to these influences working at the farthest tips of its 
tenderest roots. Vitiate imagination and you destroy char- 
acter. No pure woman ever wrote a fiction of illicit love; if 
she began pure, she ended soiled. Her soul followed her pen. 
Druggists and physicians have told me that a person who takes 
to opium-eating will lie, steal, or barter body and soul for a 
morsel of dried poppy-juice. Never in my life have I known a 
man or a woman given over to the pleasure of writing or of 
treading novels based on illicit love who did not habitually lie to 
avoid the application of personal responsibility. 

To the perfectly unbiased observer nothing is clearer than 
that forbidden fruit is always in demand, and will be as long as 
human perversity fortifies human animalism. If the author of 
Tess of D’ Urbevilles would say the truth, he would flatly confess 
that he wrote that brilliantly fascinating, filthy novel, not to 
make poor young girls cling to virtue, not to prevent rich 
young men from being villains at heart; but to make a fiction 
that would appeal to human perversity and delectate human 
animalism. He reckoned safely; the book sold almost as fast 
aswhisky. It was named by the author the “story of a pure 
woman.” ‘This woman, after being easily led to shame once 
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prior to marriage, fell again during wedlock, and then com. 
mitted murder and was executed. This is no extreme case; J 
cite it as typical. Nearly all of the critics were loud in praise 
of this novel—thousands of good people read it. And to 
justify themselves both critics and readers claimed for it a 
high moral influence. What I see wrong in this is that it 
claims for fiction a power and an exemption not possible to real 
life. How can association with immoral and debauching people 
and conditions in our reading differ from our association with 
them in life? If art is chiefly for delectation, is it not a species 
of debauchery to indulge in art which takes its fascination from 
forbidden sources? As I have said, human perversity demands 
the forbidden. A publisher told me that for a novel to gain the 
reputation of being written in the highest strain of art and yet 
ona subject not considered clean was a sure guaranty of suc- 
cess ; “and yet,” said he, “ popular sentiment is strong against 
such books.” Here is the fascination of the unclean — the very 
fascination which it is the duty of all to avoid and which it is 
the highest mission of Christian civilization to extinguish. And 
yet Christian artists demand the right to make commerce of 
this same evil fascination, and in this demand they are upheld 
by Christian critics. 


In aword, I conclude by propounding this question: Has the 
immanent meaning of Christian civilization yet showed itself in 
art? Or, negatively, is not fine art, and especially literary 
fine art, still essentially heathen? Is not the most direct and 
vigorous appeal of current poetry and fiction made to the 
ancient, elemental, conscienceless substance of humanity? 
One of two things is certainly true: The artist is specially 
exempt from moral responsibility, or he is just as responsible as 
any other person. 

To me it appears that the commercial value of literary filth 
is really. behind every argument in favor of the moral force 
assumed by authors and critics to be inherent in the dramatic 
presentation of illicit love. We must admit that novels and 
poems on this subject are immensely fascinating and that ina 
cold commercial view they are good property. In the same 
view whisky and gambling rooms are excellent investments. 
Gilded dives pay large dividends in the lawful currency. St 
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Peter's Church has fewer visitors than Monte Carlo. What do 
you make of this? Is it the true conception of art that the 
artist may live in honor by the same appeal which enriches the 
faro-dealer, the saloon-keeper, and the princess of a bagnio? Is 
the money earned by writing and selling Zess of the D’'Urbe- 
villes one whit cleaner than that earned by any other play 
upon the human weakness for unclean things? It is not clear 
why a feeling should prevail that, to be robust, art must show a 
great deai of vulgarity. The best athlete carries but little 
flesh, and I find that fine muscles and sound nerves go farther 
than fat. Grossness, indeed, is as far removed from true virility 
as one pole from the other. Mere audacity in handling things 
not considered, by the spirit of our civilization, touchable, can- 
not win the badge of Homer or of Horace. Homer sang 
strictly within the spirit of his age and voiced its characteristic 
aspiration. Horace did no violence to the civilization that 
inspired him. Full, close, sympathetic touch with Christianity 
(not with dry dogma, creed, ritual, or sect, or denomination), 
close touch with Christianity, I say, alone can give the true 
conception of the new art of our just dawning era. 

You will observe that I do not hesitate to speak of Chris- 
tianity as distinct from church, priesthood, theology, and formal 
religion,— as a mode of progress, a great mood of civilization, 
broadening, deepening, warming day by day. It is moving 
toward the republic in everything; not backward toward the 
republic of the heathen, but forward to the republic of the 
Christian. Wherefore the conception of art to be adequate 
must apprehend this future while availing itself of the past. 
The point where the old orb and the new blend the rays of 
warning and of prophecy is the true focus of inspiration. We 
must know where weare. Thereisnoreturn. The Greek with 
his jocund heathen song is dead; gone is the heathen grace of 
Virgil ; gone the goatherd genius from the fells of Sicily; gone 
Anacreon, the ruddy bibber, and gone the strange cry: 

"QO. rai rapOénov Brérov. 
Not much less remote echoes the Dantesque strain, half Chris- 
tian, half heathen. It is time for the key-note of our era to 
sound; it is time for genius to speak in the true, in the highest 


terms of our civilization. 
JunE— 2 
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“Well,” says some practical soul, “‘when, where, and to 
what purpose?” I answer: When we make for genius the true 
Christian atmosphere ; in that atmosphere will he thrive; not 
in the dust of dogma; not in the twilight of cathedrals; not 
yet in the cramped sanctuary of tradition. He shall inhale the 
rich air, which is buoyant with the significance of our era, and 
his purpose shall be the good of the brotherhood of man. 


Maurice THOMPSON. 





THE DECAD STRUCTURE OF THE EARLIEST 
MOSAIC LAW. 


We find in the middle books of the Pentateuch three ancient 
law-codes woven into the mass of historical material. These 
codes are usually known as the Decalogue (Ex. 20: 1-17), the 
Book of the Covenant (Ex. 20: 23 to 23: 19), and the Holiness 
Code (Lev. 18:1 to 26: 2). They are all said to have been 
given at Mt. Sinai, and therefore have a peculiar interest in 
being the earliest Hebrew legislation. Upon examination we 
notice that parts are obviously codified in groups of ten laws, 
and we notice some recurrent endings of groups. Many of these 
laws we find repeated and referred to in hortatory passages and 
in Deuteronomy, but, wherever they occur, they are noticeable 
for their terse style and primitive content. We see in places 
that they have been modified by additions designed to give 
them greater definiteness and by explanations; and that occa- 
sionally they have been abridged to save repetition of some 
hortatory passage. These amplifications are usually easily de- 
tected by their peculiarities of style. The purpose of this 
study is to search for the structure and content of the original 
codes before they were combined with the history. 

That some orderly arrangement originally obtained has been 
recognized by many scholars, notably Bertheau, Die szeben 
Gruppen mosaischer Gesetze, 1840; Dillman, Kurzgefasstes exe- 
getisches Handbuch, Ex.—Lev., 2d ed., 1880; and Briggs, Higher 
Criticism of the Hexateuch, 1893. None, however, have made a 
complete analysis with this end in view; even the latest study, 
that of Dr. Briggs, makes only a beginning. 

This work has been done under the direction of Professor 
Lewis B. Paton. The effort is made to find out whether this 
decad structure, which is recognized in certain sections, obtains 
throughout. For the purpose of aiding us in locating limits of 
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divisions, restoring lost laws and misplaced fragments, we exam- 
ine all parallels in the hortatory passages, in the renewed cove. 
nant (Ex. 34), and in Deuteronomy. As a result, we find that 
the Decalogue consists of ten laws; the Book of the Covenant, 
of ten decads of laws ; the Holiness Code, of two divisions of ten 
decads of laws each. We further find each decad of laws to be 
divided into two pentads by a logical division of the subject- 
matter. 

The “ Priestly” commentary on the primitive codes is the 
troublesome factor of the Holiness Code, especially in the last 
few decads of Division B, very little of which remains un- 
changed. In our analysis, the “P” element is noted or removed 
only enough to bring into view the original kernel of the law. 


DwIiGHT GODDARD. 


NOTE.— In the following tabulation the English text is that of the standard Revised 
Version, including punctuation, but omitting the italicization of words notin the Hebrew. 
Where parallel passages are given, Italics in the #77s¢ column indicate matter apparent- 
ly added to the laws proper, while Italics in the second column indicate matter not parallel 
to that given inthe first column. Matter enclosed in brackets is conjectural, being sup- 
plied from parallels. 

Throughout the tabulation the heavy-faced figures on the /e/¢ mark the laws compos- 
ing each decad, while the figures on the 77gi¢ mark the verses as ordinarily divided. 
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20: 


1-17. 


Deut. 5 + 6-21. 


Iam the Lord thy God, which brought ¢ 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
hottse of bondage 


Thou shalt have none other gods be- 7 


shalt not make unto thee a 8 
graven image, the likeness of any form 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth: thou shalt not bow 
down thyself unto them, nor serve 
for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children, and upon the 
third and upon the fourth generation of 
them that hate me; and shewing mercy 10 
unto thousands, of them that love me 
and keep my commandments. 


Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain: for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his 


am- 
ove- THE DECALOGUE. Ex. 
that 
ant, 1st PENTAD. SINS AGAINST GOD. 
ten And God spake all thesewords,say- 1 
) be ng 
Iam the Lord thy God, which 2 
ect- brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
i out of the house of bondage. 
the 1 Thou shalt have none other 3 Pm 
Gods before me. See 
last 2 ‘Thou shalt not make unto 4 Thou 
thee a graven image, zor lhe 
un- likeness of any form that ts tn heaven 
ved above, or that ts tn the earth be- 
neath, or that ts in the water under 
W the earth: thou shalt not bow down 5 them: 
: thyself unto them, nor serve them: 
for 1 the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fath- 
ers upon the children, upon the third 
and upon the fourth generation of 
vised them that hate me; and shewing 6 
brew. mercy unto thousands, of them *that 
sand love me and keep my commandments. 
rallel 
¥ Sup 3 Thoushalt nottakethename 7 
of the Lord thy God in vain ; 
mpos- for the Lord will not hold him guilt- name in vain. 
a less that taketh his name in vain. 


4 Remember the sabbath day, 8 
to keep it holy. Six days shalt 
thou labour, and do all thy work: 
but the seventh day ts a sabbath unto 
the Lord thy God: tn tt thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy manservant, 
nor thy matdservant, nor thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger 3that ts within thy 
gates: *for tn six days the Lord 1 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and 
all that in them 7%s, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord 
blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed 
wt. 


- 


° 


5 Honour thy father and thy 12 
mother: ‘chat thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy 
God git eth thee. 


2p PeNraD. SINS AGAINST MAN. 


6 Thou shalt do no murder. 13 

7 Thou shalt not commit adul- 14 
tery... 

8 ‘Thou shalt not steal. 15 

9 Thou shalt not bear false wit- 16 
ness against thy neighbour. 

10 Thou shalt not covet ‘hy 17 

neighbour's house, thou shalt not 

covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his 





Observe the sabbath day, to keep it 12 
holy, as the Lord thy Go« commanded 
thee. Six days shalt thou ae and 
do all thy work: but the seventh day 
is a sabbath unto the Lord thy God: in 
it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant, nor thy maidservant, zor chive 
ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates; ‘that thy manservant and thy 
matdservant may rest as well as thoit. 
And thou shalt remember that thouwast 15 
a servant in the land of Egypt, and the 
Lord thy God brought thee out thence by 
a mighty hand and by a stretched out 
arm: therefore the Lord thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the sabbath day. 

Honour es father and thy mother, 
as the Lord thy God commanded thee: 
that thy days may be long, avd that tt 
may ge well with thee, upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 


eS) 


- 
> 


Thou shalt do no murder, 17 
Neither shalt thou commit adultery. 18 


Neither shait thou steal. 19 
Neither shalt thou bear false witness 20 
against thy neighbour. 


Neither shalt thou covet thy neigh- 21 
bour’s wife ; 
thy neig 


neither shalt thou ° desire 
shbour’s house, his field, or his 


































































manservant, nor his matdservant, 


nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything 


that ts thy neighbour’ s. 


1 1 We as this added afterward? 
gates,” style of Dt., occurs 29 times. 


tirely in Dt.; we infer, therefore, added by P. 


of order. 





2Style of Dt. 
4Style of P. Ex. 31: 17; Gen. 2: 


BOOK OF THE COVENANT. Ex. 





lst Pentrap. NEGATIVE (fragment). 


1 [Take heed to thyself, lest 
thou make a covenant with the 
inhabitants of the land whither 
thou goest. } 

2 [But ye shall break down 
their altars, and dash in pieces 
their pillars, and ye shall cut 
down — Asherim. ] 

3. Ye shall not make other gods 
with me; 


4 [Lest thou sacrifice unto their 
gods, and one call thee and thou 
eat of his sacrifice ;] 


5 [And thou take of their 
daughters unto thy sons, and 
their daughters go a whoring 
after their gods, and make thy 
sons go a whoring: after their 
gods. | 

2p PENTAD. PosITIVE. 

6 *Gods of silver, or gods of 
gold, ye shall not make unto 
you. 

7 An altar of earth thou shalt 
make unto me, 

8 And shalt sacrifice thereon 
thy burnt offerings, and thy 
peace offerings, thy sheep, and 
thine oxen: in every place 
where I record my name I will 
come unto thee and I will bless 
thee. 

g Andif thou make me an altar 
of stone, thou shalt not build it 
of hewn stones: for if thou lift 
up thy tool upon it, thou hast 
polluted it. 

10 Neither shalt thou go up by 
steps unto mine altar, that thy 
nakedness be not discovered 
thereon. 

1Dt. 12:23. 2? Dt. 27:15, 
laws missing from text, 
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DECAD I. Ex. 20: 23-26. 








manservant, or his maidservant, his ox, 
or his ass, or anything that is thy neigh- 
bour’s. 








(‘that love me.”’) 


5 Style of Dt. 





20:23 to 23:10. 
PURITY IN WORSHIP. 


Ex. 34° 12-17. 


8 Take heed to thyself, lest thou make 
a covenant with the inhabitants of the 
land whither thou goest, dest z¢ be fora 
snare tn the midst of thee: 


But ye shall break down their altars, 
and dash in pieces their pillars, and ye 
shall cut down their Asherim : 


For thou shalt worship no other god: 
for the Lord, whose name is Jealous, is 
a jealous God: 

4 Lest thou make a covenant with the 
inhabitants of the land, and they goa 
whoring after their gods, and do sacri- 
fice unto their gods, and one call thee 
and thou eat of his sacrifice; 


And thou take of theirdaughters unto 16 


thy sons, and their daughters go a 
whoring after their gods, and make 
thy sons go a whoring after their gods. 


Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 














3“ Within thy 
; omitted en- 
® Note change 


















2Note order of laws in 34: 12-26; and also teferences to 
4 Re petition of verse 12. 
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DECAD II. Ex. 21: 1-11. RIGHTS OF SLAVES. 


OX, 
gh. 


lst PeENTAD. MALEs. 


‘in thy Now these are the judgements which thou shalt set before them. 
ed en- 1 ‘If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve: and in the 
hange seventh he shall go out free for nothing. 

2 If he come in by himself, he shall go out by himself : 

If he be married, then his wife shall go out with him. 

If his master give him a wife, and she bear him sons or daughters ; 
the wife and her children shall be her master’s, and he shall go out by 
himself. 

5 Butif the servant shall plainly say, I love my master, my wife, and 
my children ; I will not go out free: then his master shall bring him 
unto God, and shall bring him to the door, or unto the door post; and 
his master shall bore his ear through with an awl; and he shall serve 


him for ever. 
2p PENTAD. FEMALES. 


6 Andif aman sell his daughter to be a maidservant, she shall not go 
out as the menservants do. 

If she please not her master, who hath espoused her to himself, then 
shall he let her be redeemed : to sell her unto a strange people he shall 
have no power, seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with her. 

8 Andif he espouse her unto his son, he shall deal with her after the 
manner of daughters. 

g If he take him another wife ; her food, her raiment, and her duty of 
marriage, shall he not diminish. 

1o And if he do not these three unto her, then shall she go out for 
nothing, without money. 


1Dt. 15: 12-18. 


DECAD III. Ex. 21: 12-27. ASSAULTS. 


Ist PenraAp. WorTHY OF DEATH. 


1 !He that smiteth a man, so that he die, shall surely be put to death, 
2 *Andif a man lie not in wait, but God deliver him into his hand; 
then I will appoint thee a place whither he shall flee. 
3 *And if a man come presumptuously upon his neighbour, to slay him 
with guile ; thou shalt take him from mine altar, that he may die. 
+. —_ he that smiteth his father, or his mother, shall be surely put to 
eath. 
5 ‘And he that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hand, he shall surely be put to death. 
5And he that curseth his father, or his mother, shall surely be put to death. 


2p PENTAD. WoRTHY OF LESS PENALTY. 


6 And if men contend, and one smiteth the other with a stone, or with 
his fist, and he die not, but keep his bed: if he rise again, and walk 
abroad upon his staff, then shall he that smote him be quit: only he 
shall pay for the loss of his time, and shall cause him to be thoroughly 
healed. : 

7 Andif a man smite his servant, or his maid, with a rod, and he die 
under his hand ; he shall surely be punished. 

8 Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or two, he shall not be pun- 
ished : for he is his money. 

*And if men strive together, and hurt a woman with child, so that her frutt depart, 
ices to and yet no mischief follow: he shall surely be fined, according as the woman’s hus- 
band shall lay upon him ; and he shall pay as the judges determine. But tf any mis- 
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chief follow, then thou shalt give life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 24 
hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe. 25 

9 Andif aman smite the eye of his servant, or the eye of his maid, 26 
and destroy it; he shall let him go free for his eye’s sake. 

to And if he smite out his manservant’s tooth, or his maidservant’s 27 
tooth ; he shall let him go free for his tooth’s sake. 









1Dt. 19: 4. 2 Dt. 19: 11, 12. 3 Dt. 27: 14. 4 Dt. 24: 7. 5 Gloss, see Lev. 20:9; 
note change of order in LXX. ® Gloss, an ancient law undoubtedly, but out of place 
here, because, (a) It prescribes the death penalty, therefore should be in rst pentad, if at 
all; «b) It relates to a free person, therefore should follow verse io, if at all; (c) It re- 
lates to tree persons contending, therefore should follow verse ro, if at all; (d) It inter. 
rupts logical order of thought between 20 and 26; (e) It reverses usual order of laws in 
this code by putting the lesser crime first; (f) Verses labor under an internal inconsis- 
tency as to the verses beginning, ‘‘ But if any mischief follow, etc.’’ To whom does it 
refer? Not to the child certainly. To other non-combatants? To the woman? The 
lex ¢talionts could hardly be enforced in most of the injuries liable to result. LXX has 
altered both verses to help the difficulty. Budde, Bemerhkungen zum Bundesbuch, 
Z. A. W. Heft I. p. 108 ff, says the order should be 18, 19, 23-25, 22, 21, 26, 27. This gives 
good sense, but is too artificial, makes it impossible to explain transposition to present 
order, and does not relieve confusion caused by having a death penalty in 2d pentad. 

It is on these verses that Dr. Briggs goes astray, in placing verses 26 and 27 in Decad 
IV, which deals with an entirely different matter. 
















DECAD IV. Ex. 21:18 to22:4. PENALTIES FOR INJURIES. 





PENTAD. CAUSED BY ONE'S CATTLE. 





1st 

r And if an ox gore a man or a woman, that they die, the ox shall be 28 
surely stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten ; but the owner of the ox 
shall be quit. 

2 But if the ox were wont to gore in time past, and it hath been testi- 29 
fied to his owner, and he hath not kept him in, but that he hath killed 
a man or a woman; the ox shall be stoned, and his owner also shall be 
put to death. 

3. If there be laid on him a ransom, then he shall give for the redemp- 30 
tion of his life whatsoever is laid upon him. 

4 Whether he have gored ason, or have gored a daughter, according 31 
to this judgement shall it be done unto him. 

5 lf the ox gore a manservant or a maidservant; he shall give unto 32 

their master thirty shekeis of silver, and the ox shall be stoned. 


















2p PenTAD. CAUSED TO ONE’S CATTLE. 


6 Andif aman shall open a pit, or if a man shall dig a pit and not 33 
cover it, and an ox or an ass fall therein, the owner of the pit shall 34 
make it good ; he shall give money unto the owner of them, and the 
dead beast shall be his. 

And if one man’s ox hurt another’s, that he die; then they shall sell 35 
the live ox, and divide the price of it; and the dead also shall they 
divide. ; 

8 Or if it be known that the ox was wont to gore in time past, and his 36 
owner hath not kept him in; he shall surely pay ox for ox, and the 
dead beast shall be his own. ; 

9 If aman shall steal an ox, or a sheep, and kill it, or sell it ; he shall 
pay five oxen for an ox, and four sheep for a sheep. 1 Jf dhe thief be 
found bre aking in, and be smitten that he die, there shall be no blood-guiltiness Sor 
‘him. If the sun be risen upon him, there shall be blood-guiltiness for him: he should 3 
make restitution ; tf he have nothing, then he shail be sold for his theft. 

ro. if the theft be found in his hand alive, whether it be ox, or ass, oF 4 
sheep; he shall pay double. 











= 





is) 







1Gloss, out of connection because, (a) Interrupts connection of 1 and 4; (b) In verse + 
thief alive; in 2 dead, in 3 alive again; (c) Has nothing to do with injuries to cattle, 
bears more on general laws con ning theft, especially house-breaking ; (d) Lesser 
crime precedes. Concerning these verses see LXX, Budde and Rothstein, Das Bun- 
desbuch, Halle, 1888. 
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DECAD V. Ex. 22: 5-15. RESPONSIBILITY FOR DAMAGES. 


lst PENTAD. PROPERTY IN GENERAL. 


1 ‘If aman shall cause a field or vineyard to be eaten, and shall let his 
beast loose, and it feed in another man’s field; of the best of his own 
field, and of the best of his own vineyard, shall he make restitution. 

2 lf fire break out, and catch in thorns, so that the shocks of corn, or 
the standing corn, or the field, be consumed; he that kindled the fire 
shall surely “make restitution. 

If a man shall deliver unto his neighbour money or stuff to keep, 
and it be stolen out of the man’s house ; if the thief be found, he shall 
pay double. 

lf the thief be not found, then the master of the house shall come 
near unto God, to see whether he have not put his hand unto his neigh- 
bour'’s goods. 

For every matter of trespass, whether it be for ox, for ass, for sheep, 
for raiment, or for any manner of lost thing, whereof one saith, This is 
it, the cause of both parties shall come before God ; he whom God shall 
condemn shall pay double unto his neighbour. 


2p PENTAD. CATTLE. 


6 If aman deliver unto his neighbour an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or 
any beast, to keep ; and it die, or be hurt, or driven away, no man see- 
ing it: the oath of the Lord shall be between them both, whether he 
hath not put his hand unto his neighbour’s goods ; and the owner there- 
of shall ope it, and he shall not make restitution. But 7¢f7z¢ be stolen 
from him, he shall make restitution unto the owner thereof. 


If it be torn in pieces, let him bring it for witness ; he shall not make 
good that which was torn. 
8 And if aman borrow aught of his neighbour, and it be hurt, or die, 
the owner thereof not being with it, he shall surely make restitution. 
g Ifthe owner thereof be with it, he shall not make it good : 


10 “If it be an hired thing, it came for its hire. 


1LXX. 2 Conflicts with verses 7, 8, and 11. SLXX. 


DECAD VI. Ex. 22: 16-20. PURITY IN SEXUAL RELATION. 


Ist Penrap. !IN THOSE BETROTHED 
OR MARRIED (missing). Deut. 22: 13-20. 
If any man take a wife, and go in un- 
to her, and hate her, and lay shameful 
things to her charge, and bring up an 


1 [If any man take a wife, and 
go in unto her, and hate her, 


and lay shameful things to her 
charge, then shall the father of 
the damsel, and her mother, 
take and bring forth the tokens 
of the damsel’s virginity unto 
the elders of the city in the gate. 
And the elders of that city hati 
take the man and chastise him ; 
and they shall amerce him in 
an hundred shekels of silver, 
and give them unto the father 
of the damsel, and she shall be 
his wife; he may not put her 
away all his days. | 


evil name upon her, and say, I took this 
woman, and when I came nigh to her, 
I found not in her the tokens of vir- 
ginity: then shall the father of the 
damsel, and her mother, take and bring 
forth the tokens of the damsel’s vir- 
ginity unto the elders of the city in the 
gate: and the damsel’s father shall say 
unto the elders, I gave my daughter 
unto this man to wife, and he hateth 
her; and, lo, he hath laid shameful 
things to her charge, saying, I found 
not in thy daughter the tokens of vir- 
ginity ; and yet these are the tokens of 
my daughter’s virginity. And they 
shall spread the garment before the 
elders of the city. And the elders of 
that city shall take the man and chas- 
tise him; and they shall amerce him in 
an hundred shekels of silver, and give 
them unto the father of the damsel, be- 
cause he hath brought up an evil name 
upon av irgin of Israel: and she shall 
be his wife; he may not put her away 
all his day s. 

















2 ([Butif this thing be true, that 
the tokens of virginity were not 
found in the damsel: then they 
shall bring out the damsel to 
the door of her father’s house, 
and the men of her city shall 
stone her with stones that she 
die : because she hath wrought 
folly in Israel, to play the har- 
lot in her father’s house. ] 

3. «<[If a man be found lying with 
a woman married to an hus- 
band, then they shall both of 
them die. | 

4 [lf there be a damsel that is 
a virgin betrothed unto an hus- 
band, and a man find her in the 
city, and lie with her; then ye 
shall bring them both out unto 
the gate of that city, and ye 
shall stone them with stones 
that they die.] 


5 [Butif the man find the dam- 
sel that is betrothed in the field, 
and the man force her, and lie 
with her; then the man only 
that lay with her shall die. ] 


2p PenTAD. IN GENERAL. 


6 Andif aman entice a virgin 16 
that is not betrothed, and lie 
with her, he shall surely pay a 
dowry for her to be his wife. 

7 If her father utterly refuse 17 
to give her unto him, he shall 
pay money according to the 
dowry of virgins. 

8 Thou shalt not suffer a sor- 18 
ceress to live. 

Whosoever lieth with a beast 19 
shall surely ke put to death. 
10. He that sacrificeth unto any 20 
god, save unto the Lord only, 
shall be utterly destroyed. 


DECAD VII. Ex. 22: 21- 


1st PENTAD. TOWARD MEN. 

1 ‘And a stranger shalt thou 21 
not wrong, neither shalt thou 
oppress him: for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt. 

2 Ye shall not afflict any 2 
widow, or fatherless child. If 23 
thou afflict them in any wise, 
and they cry at all unto me, I 
will surely hear their cry ; and 24 
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But if this thing be true, that the 2 
tokens of virginity were not found in 
the damsel: then they shall bring out ar 
the damsel to the door of her father’s 
house, and the men of her cit y. shall 
stone her with stones that she die: be- 
cause she hath wrought folly in Israel, 
to play the harlot in her father’s house: 
so shalt a away the evil from 
the midst of the 


) 


If aman be found lying with a wo- 22 
man married to an husband, then they 
shall both of them die, the man that lay 
with the woman, an d the woman: so 
shalt thou put away the evil from Israel. 

If there be a damsel that is a virgin 23 
betrothed unto an husband, and a man 
find her in the city, and lie with her; 
then ye shall bring them both out un- 24 
to the gate of that city, and ye Shall 
stone them with stones that they die; 
the damsel, because she cried not, be- 
ing in the city ; and the man, because 
he hath humbled his neighbour's wife: 
so thou shalt put away the evil from the 
midst of thee. 

But if the man find the damsel that 25 
is betrothed in the field, and the man 
force her, and lie with her; then the 
man only that lay with her shall die: 
but unto the damsel thou shalt do 26 
nothing ; there is in the damsel no sin 
worthy of death: for as when a man 
riseth against his neighbour, and slay- 
eth him, even so is this matter: for he 27 
found her in the field; the betrothed 
damsel cried, and there was none to 
save her. 


If a man find a damsel that is a vir- 28 
gin, which is not betrothed, and lay 
hold on her, and lie with her, and they 
be found; then the man that lay with 29 
her shall giv e unto the damsel’ s father 
fifty shekels of silver, and she shall be 
his wife, because he hath humbled her; 
he may not put her away all his days. 


1Missing Pentad suggested by Deut. 
22 3 13-29. 


27. KINDNESS. 
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my wrath shall wax hot, and I 

will kill you with the sword ; 

and your wives shall be widows, 

and your children fatherless. 
3If thou lend money to any 

of my people with thee that is 
poor, thou shalt not be to him 
as a creditor. 

4 Neither shall ye lay upon him 
usury. 

5 If thou at all take thy neigh- 
bour’s garment to pledge, thou 
shalt restore it unto him by that 


the sun goeth down: for that 2 


is his only covering, it is his 
garment for his skin: wherein 
shall he sleep? and it shall come 
to pass, when he crieth unto 
me, that I will hear; for I am 
gracious. 


2p Pentap. ‘TOWARD ANIMALS 
(missing). 


6 [4If thou meet thine enemy’s 
ox or his ass going astray, thou 
shalt surely bring it back to him 
again. | 

7 [And if thy brother be not 
nigh unto thee, or if thou know 
him not, then thou shalt bring 
it home to thine house, and it 
shall be with thee until thy 
brother seek after it, and thou 
shalt restore it to him again. ] 

8 [And so shalt thou do with 
his ass; and so shalt thou do 
with his garment ; and so shalt 
thou do with every lost thing 
of thy brother’s, which he hath 
lost, and thou hast found: thou 
mayest not hide thyself. ] 

9 [If thou see the ass of him 
that hateth thee lying under 
his burden, and wouldest for- 
bear to help him, thou shalt 
surely help with him. ] 


10 [If a bird’s nest chance to be 
before thee in the way, in any 
tree or on the ground, with 
young ones or eggs, and the 
dam sitting upon the young, or 
upon the eggs, thou shalt not 
take the dam with the young. ] 





1Dt. 24: 17. 2 Dt. 27: 19. 


on 


») 
~I 


3LXX; Dt. 24: 10-13; Dt. 23: 19, 20. 


Deut. 22: 1-4. 


Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or 
his sheep go astray, and hide thyself 
from them: thou shalt surely bring 
them again unto thy brother. 


And if thy brother be not nigh unto 
thee, or if thou know him not, then 
thou shalt bring it home to thine house, 
and it shall be with thee until thy 
brother seek after it, and thou shalt 
restore it to him again. 


And so shalt thou do with his ass; 
and so shalt thou do with his garment ; 
and so shalt thou do with every lost 
thing of thy brother’s, which he hath 
lost, and thou hast found: thou mayest 
not hide thyself. 


Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ass 
or his ox fallen down by the way, an 
hide thyself from them: thou shalt 
surely help him to lift them up again. 

®A woman shall not wear that which 
pertaineth unto a man, netther shall a 
man put on a woman's garment: for 
whosoever doeth these things ts an abome- 
nation unto the Lord thy God. 

lf a bird’s nest chance to be before 
thee in the way, in any tree or on the 
ground, with young ones or eggs, and 
the dam sitting upon the young, or up- 
on the eggs, thou shalt not take the 
dam with the young: 7 ¢hou shalt in any 
wise let the dam go, but the young thou 
mayest take unto thyself ; that tt may be 
wellwith thee, and that thou mayest pro- 
long thy days. 


ag but suggests the missing Pentad, which is confirmed and completed by Dt. 22: 1-4. 
: 


x. 23:5; out of place. 


"Addition by Dt. 





‘Irrelevant to this, but see Holiness Code, 










4Ex. 23:4; out of 


iv. A, VI, 6. 
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DECAD VIII. Ex. 22: 28-31. AS TO THAT WHICH IS SACRED, 


ist PenTAD. PosITIVE. 


t Thou shalt not revile God, 28 

2 Nor curse a ruler of thy peo- 
ple. 

3. Thou shalt not delay to offer 29 
of the abundance of thy fruits, 


F Ex. 34° 19; 20. 
and of thy liquors. nee 


4 The firstborn of thy sons All that openeth the womb is mine; 19 
shalt thou give unto me. 

5 | Likewise shalt thou do with 30 And all thy cattle that is male, the 
thine oxen, and with thy sheep: firstlings of ox and sheep. 


seven days it shall be with its 
dam; on the eighth day thou 
shait give it me. 


2p Penrap. NEGATIVE (fragments). 


6 [And the firstling of an ass And the firstling of an ass thou shalt 20 
thou shalt redeem with a lamb. ] See See eee 
7 + ([Andif thou wilt not redeem And if thou wilt not redeem it, then 
it, then thou shalt break its ee OEE Re EE. 
neck. 
8 [All the firstborn of thy sons All the firstborn of thy sons thou 
thou shalt redeem. | shalt redeem. 
9 _ [?And none shall appear be- And none shall appear before me 
fore me empty. | empty. 
to And yeshall be holy men un- 31 
to me: therefore ye shall not 
sat any flesh that is torn of 
beasts in the field; ye shall 
cast it to the dogs. 
1 Dt. 15: 19. 2 Out of place in Ex. 23:15; Dt. 16: 16. 


DECAD IX. Ex. 23: 1-8. JUSTICE. 


ist PeEnrAD. WHEN AMONG EQUALS. 


1 Thou shalt not take up a false report: ; I 
2 'Put not thine hand with the wicked to be an unrighteous witness. 

3. Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil; ; 2 
4 *Neither shalt thou speak in a cause to turn aside after a multitude 


to wrest judgement: 


5 Neither shalt thou favour a poor man in his cause. Juste 
37f thou meet thine enemy's ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring it 4 
back to him again. If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his bur- 5 
den, and wouldest forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help with him. 
2p PeNTAD. WHEN IN AUTHORITY. 
6 ‘Thou shalt not wrest the judgement of thy poor in his cause. 6 
7  *® Keep thee far from a false matter; 7 
8 And the innocent and righteous slay thou not: 
9 ‘7For I will not justify the wicked. : fr 
10 And thou shalt take no gift: for a gift blindeth them that have sight, 8 
and perverteth the words of the righteous. : 
_8And a stranger shalt thou not oppress: for ye know the heart of a stranger, see- 9 
tng ye were strangers tn the land of Egypt. 
1LXX., 2LXX. 3 Out of place, see Decad VII, 6 and 9. 4 Dt. 16: 19, 203 Ti 19 
SLXX. Dt. 27: 25, 7In fragments, see LXX. — Gloss, repetition of Decad VII, 
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DECAD X. Ex. 23: 10-19. 
1sr Penrap. List OF FESTIVALS. 


1 And six years thou shalt sow 10 
thy land, and shalt gather in 
the increase thereof: but the rr 
seventh year thou shalt let it 
rest and lie fallow; that the 
poor of thy people may eat: 
and what they leave the beast 
of the field shall eat. In like 
manner thou shalt deal with 
thy vineyard, and with thy 
oliveyard. 

2 Six days thou shalt do thy 12 
work, and on the seventh day 
thou shalt rest: that thine ox 
and thine ass may have rest, 
and the son of thy handmaid, 
and the stranger, may be re- 
freshed. And in all things that 
I have said unto you take ye heed: 
and make no mention of the name of 
other gods, neither let tt be heard out 
of thy mouth. 

3 *Three times thou shalt keepa feast 14 
unto mein the year. *The feast 15 
ot unleavened bread shalt thou 
keep: seven days thou shalt eat 
unleavened bread, as I com- 
manded thee, at the time ap- 
pointed in the month Abib (for 
in it thou camest out from 
Egypt); 4and none shall appear be- 
fore me empty: 

4 ‘And the feast of harvest, the 16 
firstfruits of thy labours, which 
thou sowest in the field: 

5 °And the feast of ingather- 
ing, at the end of the year, 
when thou gatherest in thy 
labours out of the field. 


4 


3 


2p PENTAD. SPECIAL STIPULATIONS. 


6 ‘Three times in the year all 17 
thy males shall appear before 
the Lord God. 


7 Thoushalt not offer the blood 18 
of my sacrifice with leavened 
bread; 

8 Neither shall the fat of my 
feast remain all night until the 
morning. 

9 The first of the firstfruits of 19 
thy ground thou shalt bring in- 
3 ‘~ house of the Lord thy 

od. 
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RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS, 


Ex. 34: 18, 21-20. 


Six days thou shalt work, but on the a1 


seventh day thou shalt rest: in plowing 
time and in harvest thou shalt rest. 


8 The feast of unleavened bread shalt 
thou keep. Seven days thou shalt eat 
unleavened bread, as I commanded 
thee, at the time appointed in the month 
Abib: for in the month Abib thou 
camest out from Egypt. 


18 


And thou shalt observe the feast of 22 


weeks, even of the firstfruits of wheat 
harvest, 


And the feast of ingathering at the 
year’s end. 


Three times in the year shall all thy 23 


males appear before the Lord God, the 


God of Israel. For I will cast out 24 


nations before thee, and enlarge thy bor- 
ders: neither shallany man desire thy 
land, when thou goest up to appear be- 
Sore the Lord thy God three times in the 
year. 


Thou shalt not offer the blood of my 25 


sacrifice with leavened bread: 


Neither shall the sacrifice of the feast 
of the passover be left unto the morn- 
ing. 


The first of the firstfruits of thy 26 


ground thou shalt bring unto the house 
of the Lord thy God. 
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Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 


10 Thou shalt not seethe a kid , Sha 
mother’s milk. 


in its mother’s milk. 

1Gloss. 2 Gloss, same as X, 6, and not in Ex. 34. 3 Dt. 16. 4 Out of place, see 

Decad VIII, 10. 5 Dt. 16: 16. eDt, 16:23. 7 Dt. 16:16; LXX. § Only law in Ex, 
34 that is not in order. 


HOLINESS CODE. LEv. 18:1 to 26: 2. 
DIVISION A. SECULAR LAWS. 
DECAD I. Lev. 18: 6-15. HOLINESS IN SEXUAL RELATION. 
Ist Penrap. By REASON OF KINSHIP OF THE FIRST DEGREE. 

1And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, and 1,2 
say unto them, Lam the Lord your God. After the doings of the land of Egypt, 3 
wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do: and after the doings of the land of Canaan, whither 
1 bring you, shall ye not do: netther shall ye walk in thetr statutes. My judgements 4 
shall ye do, and iny statutes shall ye keep, to walk therein: Iam the Lord your God. 
Ye shall therefore keep my statutes, and my Judgements : which tf a man do, he shall 5 
live in them: Lam the Lord. 

1 None of you shall approach to any that is near of kin to him, to un- 6 
cover their nakedness: I am the Lord. 

2 The nakedness of thy father, even the nakedness of thy mother, shalt 7 
thou not uncover: she is thy mother ; thou shalt not uncover her naked- 
ness. 

3 *The nakedness of thy father’s wife shalt thou not uncover: it is thy 
father’s nakedness, 

*The nakedness of thy sister, the daughter of thy father, or the 9 
daughter of thy mother, whether born at home, or born abroad, even 
their nakedness thou shalt not uncover. 

5 The nakedness of thy son’s daughter, or of thy daughter’s daughter, 1 
even their nakedness thou shalt not uncover: for theirs is thine own 
nakedness. 


o's) 


°o 


2p PENTAD. OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 


6 The nakedness of thy father’s wife’s daughter, begotten of thy 11 
father, she is thy sister, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. 
7 Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy father’s sister: she is 12 
thy father’s near kinswoman. 
8 ‘Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy mother’s sister : for she 13 
is thy mother’s near kinswoman. 
Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy father’s brother, thou 14 
shalt not approach his wife: she is thine aunt. 
10 ‘Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy daughter in law: she 15 
is thy son’s wife ; thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. 


’Introduction. 2 Dt. 27:20. 3 Dt. 27: 22. 


DECAD II. Lev. 18: 16-23. IN SEXUAL RELATION. 


ist PenrAp. By REASON OF KINSHIP THROUGH MARRIAGE. 


1 Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy brother’s wife : it is thy 16 
brother’s nakedness. 
2 !Thoushalt not uncover the nakedness of a woman and her daughter ; 17 
3 ‘Thou shalt not take her son’s daughter, or her daughter’s daughter, 
to uncover her nakedness ; they are near kinswomen : it is wickedness. _ 
4 And thou shalt not take a woman to her sister, to be a rival to her, 18 
to uncover her nakedness, beside the other in her life-time. 
5 And thou shalt not approach unto a woman to uncover her naked- 19 
ness, as long as she is impure by her uncleanness. 
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2p PENTAD. IN GENERAL. 


6 And thou shalt not lie carnally with thy neighbour’s wife, to defile 20 
thyself with her. 
*And thou shalt not give any of thy seed to make them pass through 21 

the fire to Molech, neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God: I 

am the Lord. 

8 Thou shalt not lie with mankind, as with womankind: it is abomi- 22 
nation. 
8And thou shalt not lie with any beast to defile thyself therewith: 23 
10 Neither shall any woman stand before a beast, to lie down thereto : 
it is confusion. 

4 Defile not ye yourselves tn any of these things: for in all these the nationsare defil- 24 
ed which I cast out from before you: and the land ts defiled: therefore I do visit the 25 
iniquity thereof upon tt, and the land vomiteth out her inhabitants. Ye therefore 26 
shall keep my statutes and my judgements, and shall not do any of these abome- 
nations ; netther the homeborn, nor the stranger that sojourneth among you: (for 27 
all these abominations have the men of the land done, which were before you, and the 
land 7s defiled ,) that the land vomit not you out also, when ye defile tt, as tt vomited 28 
out the nation that was before you. For whosoever shall do any of these abomina- 29 
tions, even the souls that do them shall be cut off from among their people. There- 30 
fore shall ve keep my charge, that ye do not any of these abominable customs, which 
were done before you, and that ye defile not yourself therein: Lam the Lord your God. 





1Dt. 27: 23. 2Dt. 18:10; LXX. 8 Dt. 27: 21. 4 Hortatory passage. 


DECAD III. Lev. 19: 1-8. IN RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


1st PENTAD. PERSONALLY. 


And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto all the congregation of the 1, 2 
children of Israel, and say unto them, 

Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your God am holy. 

Ye shall fear every man his mother, and his father, 3 

‘And ye shall keep my sabbaths: I am the Lord your God. 

*Turn ye not unto idols, 

‘Nor make to yourselves molten gods: +I am the Lord your God. 


MmPwWND 


2p PENTAD. CEREMONIALLY. 


6 And when ye offer a sacrifice of peace offerings unto the Lord, ye 
shall offer it that ye may be accepted. 

7 Itshall be eaten the same day ye offer it, and on the morrow: 6 

8 Andif aught remain until the third day, it shall be burnt with fire. 

9 Andif it be eaten at all on the third day, it is an abomination; it 7 
shall not be accepted : 

10 But every one that eateth it shall bear his iniquity, because he hath 
profaned the holy thing of the Lord: and that soul shall be cut off 
from his people. 


NIX, 9. 21X, 8. 8 Dt. 27: 15. 4IX, 6. 


un 
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DECAD IV. Lev. 19: 9-12. HOLINESS. 


Ist Penrap. IN CHARITY. 


1 'And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly 9 
Teap the corners of thy field, 

2 Neither shalt thou gather the gleaning of thy harvest. 

3. And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, Io 

4 Neither shalt thou gather the fallen fruit of thy vineyard ; 

5_ Thou shalt leave them for the poor and for the stranger: I am the 

Lord your God, 
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2p PENTAD. 


6 Yeshall not steal; 

7 Neither shall ye deal falsely, 
8 Nor lie one to another. 
9 
ts) 


I 


1See gloss in Lev. 23: 22; Dt. 24: 19-21. 































lst PENTAD. 


q 2 Norrob him: 

ie 3  °The wages of a hired servant 
until the morning. 

4 ‘Thou shalt not curse the deaf, 

5 Nor put astumblingblock before 
God: 1 am the Lord. 


2p PENTAD. 


judge thy neighbour. 


10. Neither shalt thou stand against 
the Lord. 


1 Dt. 24: 14. 2 Dt. 25:17. 


DECAD VI. Lev. 19 


1st PENTAD. Hypocrisy. 


Thou shalt not hate thy bro- 17 

ther in thine heart : 

2 ‘Thou shalt surely rebuke thy 
neighbour, and not bear sin be- 

j cause of him. 

3 Thou shalt not take ven- 18 
geance, 

4 ‘Nor bear any grudge against 

; the children of thy people, 

5 Butthou shalt love thy neigh- 

bour as thyself: I am the Lord. 


i} : 





2p PENTAD. Symsots (fragments). 


6 [A woman shall not wear that 
i which pertaineth unto a man, 
neither shall a man put on a 
woman’s garment. } 

Ye shall keep my statutes. 19 
Thou shalt not let thy cattle 
gender with a diverse kind: 

















DECAD V. Lev. 19: 


6 *Yeshall do no unrighteousness in judgement : 
7 Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, 
8 Nor honour the person of the mighty: ‘dt zx righteousness shalt thou 


3 Dt. 16: 19, 20. 


38 





IN TRUTH. 


And ye shall not swear by my name falsely, I2 
So that thou profane the name of thy God: I am the Lord. 


2 Change of order in LXX. 


13-16. HOLINESS. 


IN KINDNESS. 


1 }Thou shalt not oppress thy neighbour, 3 


shall not abide with thee all night 


14 
the blind, but thou shalt fear thy 


IN JUSTICE. 


= 
on 


9 Thou shalt not go up and down as a talebearer among thy people: 16 


the blood of thy neighbour: I am 


4 Repetition of 6. 


:17-19. HOLINESS. 


Deut. 22: 5-12. 

A woman shall not wear that which 5 
pertaineth unto a man, neither shall a 
man put on a woman’s garment: for 
whosoever doeth these things 1s an 
abomination unto the Lord thy God. 

27 fa bird’s nest chance to be before thee § 
in the way, in any tree or on the ground, 
with young ones or eggs, and the dam 
sitting upon the young, or upon the eggs, 
thou shalt not take the dam with the 
young: thou shalt in any wise let the 7 
dam go, but the young thou mayest take 
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unto thyself; that tt may be well with 
thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy 
days. 


thou shalt make a battlement for thy 
[2 roof, that thou bring not blood upon 
thine house, tf any man fall from thence. 


with two kinds of seed: lest the whole 
fruit be forfeited, the seed which thou 
hast sown, and the increase of the vine- 


with two kinds of seed: 


yard. 
9 [Thou shalt not plow with Thou shalt not plow with an ox and 10 
‘ an ox and an ass together. ] Ss aainciaetactalanigi 
' 10 Neither shall there come up- Thou shalt not wear a mingled stuff, 11 


; > rethe 
on thee a garment of two kinds ber oper er wihkacacaai 

hea a é ou shalt make thee fringes 12 
13 of stuff mingled together. [ But the four borders of thy vesture, where- 
thou shalt make thee fringes on with thou coverest thyself. 
the four borders of thy vesture. ] a 

Num. 15 + 37-4!. 
And the Lord spake unto Moses, say- 37 

4 ing, Speak unto the children of Israel, 38 
and bid them that they make them 
fringes in the borders of their garments 
throughout their generations, and that 
they put upon the fringe of each border 
a cord of blue: and it shall be unto you 39 
for a fringe, that ye may look upon it, 
and remember all the commandments, 
of the Lord, and do them; and that ye* 
go not about after your own heart and 
your own eyes, after which ye use to 
goa whoring: that ye may remember 40 
and do all my commandments, and be 
16 holy unto your God. 4I am the Lord 41 
your God, which brought you out of 
the land of Egypt, to be your God: I 
am the Lord your God. 





on 


1LXX. 2See Book of the Covenant, Decad VII, 10. 3 Irrelevant. 4 Distinctly H. 


DECAD VII. Lev. 19: 23-28. HOLINESS. 


1st Penrap. IN PURIFYING FRUIT TREES. 

1And whosoever lieth carnally with a woman, that ts a bondmaiad, betrothed to an 20 
husband, and not at all redeemed, nor freedom given her; they shall be puntshed ; 
they shall not be put to death, because she was not free. And he shall bring his guilt 21 
offering unto the Lord, unto the door of the tent of meeting, even a ram Sor a guilt 
offering. And the priest shall make atonement for him with the ram of the guilt 22 
offering before the Lord for his sin which he hath sinned: and he shall be forgiven 
Sor his sin which he hath sinned. 

1 ?And when ye shall come into the land, and shall have planted all 
manner of trees for food, then ye shall count the fruit thereof as their 
uncircumcision : 7 

2 Three years shall they be as uncircumcised unto you ; it shall not be 
eaten. 


no 
& 


2 3 But in the fourth year all the fruit thereof shall be holy, for giving 24 
praise unto the Lord. 
4 And in the fifth year shall ye eat of the fruit thereof, that it may 25 
6 yield unto you the increase thereof: I am the Lord your God. 


2p PENTAD. FROM HEATHEN PRACTICES IN GENERAL, 


6 Ye shall not eat any thing with the blood : 26 
7 Neither shall ye use enchantments, nor practice augury. 


JUNE—3 





3 When thou buildest anew house, then 8 


8 Thou shalt not sow thy field Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard 9 














I 


2 





3 


4 


; 5 





2p 





6 


7 
8 


8 


25th verse, regarding the increase. 


ist Penrap. 
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4 Ye shall not round the corners of your heads, neither shalt thou mar 


the corners of thy beard. 


Gloss. 


2Dt. 20:6; Dt. 28: 30. 


[Thou 
abominable thing. ] 


[These are the beasts which 4 


ve shall eat: she ox, the sheep, and 


the goat, the hart, and the gazelle, 5 


and the roebuck, and the wild goat, 
and the pygarg, and the antelope, and 
the chamots. 
that parteth the hoof, and hath 
the hoof cloven in two, and 
cheweth the cud, among the 
beasts, that ye shall eat.] 


[Nevertheless these ye shall 7 


not eat of them that chew the 
cud, or of them that have the 
hoof cloven: the camel, and the 
hare, and the coney, because 
they chew the cud but part not 
the hoof, they are unclean unto 
you :] 

[And the swine, because he 8 
parteth the hoof but cheweth 
not the cud, he is unclean unto 
you: of their flesh ye shall not 
eat, ] 

[And their carcases ye shall 
not touch. ] 









PENTAD. FISH, BIRDS, AND CREEP- 

ING THINGS. 

[These ye shall eat of allthat 9 
are in the waters: whatsoever 
hath fins and scales shall ye eat: 
and whatsoever hath not fins 1o 
and scales ye shall not eat; it 
is unclean unto you. | 


[Of all clean birds ye may 11 
eat. | 

[But these are they of which 12 
ye shall not eat : the eagle, and 
the gier eagle, and the ospray ; 


and the glede, and the falcon, 13. 


and the kite after its kind; and 14 


3 No. 5 is, perhaps 
4Dt. 1 ? 


DECAD VIII. PURITY IN FOOD (' missing). 
Beasts. [Dt. 14: 3-21]. 


shalt not eat any 3 


And every beast 6 


9 Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, 
10 Nor print any marks upon you: I am the Lord. 


4:1. 


Lev. 11: 1-24, 39-47. 


And the Lord spake unto Moses and 
fo Aaron, saying unto them, Speak unto 
the children of Israel, saying, 

These are the living things which ye 
shall eat among all the beasts that are 
on the earth. WWhatsoever parteth the 
hoof, and is clovenfooted, and cheweth 
the cud, among the beasts, that shall 
ye eat. 


Nevertheless these shall ye not eat of 
them that chew the cud, or of them that 
part the hoof: the camel, because he 
cheweth the cud but parteth not the 
hoof, he is unclean unto you. And the 
coney, because he cheweth the cud but 
parteth not the hoof, he is unclean unto 
you. Andthe hare, because she chew- 
eth the cud but parteth not the hoof, 
she is unclean unto you, 

And the swine, because he parteth 
the hoof, and is clovenfooted, but chew- 
eth not the cud, he is unclean unto you. 
Of their flesh ye shall not eat, 


And their carcases ye shall not touch ; 
they are unclean unto you. 


These shall ye eat of all that are in 
the waters: whatsoever hath fins and 
scales in the waters, in the seas, and in 
the rivers, them shall ye eat. And all 
that have not fins and scales in the seas, 
and in the rivers, of all that move tn the 
waters, and of all the living creatures 
that arein the waters, they are an abom- 
tnation unto you, and they shall be an 
abomination unto you; ye shall not eat 
of their flesh, and their carcases ye shall 
have in abomination. : 

Whatsoever hath no fins nor scales in 
the waters, that is an abomination un- 
to you. 4 

And these ye shall have in abomina- 
tion among the fowls ; they shall not be 
eaten, they are an abomination: the 
the eagle and the gier eagle, and the 
ospray; and the kite, and the falcon 
after its kind; every raven after its 
kind; and the ostrich, and the night 





to be found in the last part of 
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every raven after its kind ; and 15 
the ostrich, and the night hawk, 
and the seamew, and the hawk 
after its kind; the little owl, 16 
and the great owl, and the 
horned owl; and the pelican, 17 
and the vulture, and the cor- 
morant ; and the stork, and the 18 
heron after its kind, and the 
hoopoe, and the bat.] 


g9 [?And all winged creeping 19 
things are unclean unto you: 
they shall not beeaten. Of all 20 
clean “fowls ye may eat. 


10 [Yeshall not eat of any thing 21 
that dieth of itself :] 


hawk, and the seamew, and the hawk 
after its kind; and the little owl, and 
the cormorant, and the great owl; and 
the horned owl, and the pelican, and the 
vulture ; and the stork, the heron after 
its kind, and the hoopoe, and the bat. 


All winged creeping things that go 
upon all four are an abomination unto 
you. Vet these may ye eat of all winged 
creeping things that go upon all four, 
which have legs above their feet, to leap 
wethal upon the earth; even these of 
them ye may eat; the locust after tts 
kind, and the bald locust after tts kind, 
and the cricket after tts kind, and the 
grasshopper after its kind. But all 
winged creeping things, which'have four 
Seet, are an abomination unto you. 


And by these ye shall become unclean: 
whosoever toucheth the carcase of them 
shall be unclean until the even.4 


And tf any beast, of which ye may eat, : 
die; he that toucheth the carcase thereof 
shall be unclean until the even. And he 
that eateth of the carcase of it shall 
wash his clothes, and be unclean until 
the even: he also that beareth the car- 
case of it shall wash his clothes, and be 
unclean until the even. 

And every creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth is an abomination ; 
tt shall not be eaten. Whatsoever goeth 
upon the belly, and whatsoever goeth up- 
onall four, or whatsoever hath many feet, 
even all creeping things that creep upon 
the earth, them ye shall not eat ; for they 
are an abomination. Ye shall not make 
yourselves abominable with any creeping 
thing that creepeth, neither shall ye 
make yourselves unclean with them, that 
ye should be defiled thereby. For I am 
the Lord your God: ® sanctify yourselves 
therefore, and be ye holy; for Lam holy: 
netther shall ye defile yourselves with any 
manner of creeping thing that moveth 
upon the earth. *For I am the Lord 
that brought you up out of the land of 
Egypt, to be your God : ye shall therefore 
be holy, for Lam holy. 


This ts the law of the beast, and of the 
Sowl, and of every living creature that 
moveth tn the waters, and of every crea- 
ture that creepeth upon the earth: to 
make a difference between the unclean 
and the clean, and between the living 
thing that may be eaten and the living 
thing that may not be eaten. 


‘Missing Decad supplied by taking that which is common in Deut. 14: 3-20, and Lev. 


7; Phi 


I 
ttshould be there is evidenced by the referenc? in Lev. 29: 25. li 
teterred to a// creeping things, perhaps; note Lev. 11:41. Insects? 4 See also verses 
25-28 bs 

“ye H. 6 rh 


aving worked over the material in Lev. 11, omitted it in the Code. Bu 
2 This law originally 





But that 























DECAD IX. LEv. 19: 29, 30. 








ist Penrap. FROM HEATHEN CUS- 
toms (fragments). 


1 Profane not thy daughter, to 29 
make her a harlot ; lest the land 
fall to whoredom, and the land 
become full of wickedness. 

2  [! There shall be no harlot of 
the daughters of Israel, } 

3 [?Neither shall there be a 
sodomite of the sons of Israel. ] 

[Thou shalt not bring the 
hire of a whore, | 

5 [Or the wages of a dog, into 
the house of the Lord thy God 
for any vow: for even both 
these are an abomination unto 
the Lord thy God.] 

2p Penrap. IN HEBREW WORSHIP. 

6 [*Ye shall 
idols, ] 

7 [*Neither shall ye rear you 
up a graven image, or a pillar, ] 

8 [Neither shall ye place any 
figured stone in your land, to 
bow down unto it: for I am 
the Lord your God. |] 

9 °Yeshall keep my sabbaths, 30 

ro Andreverence my sanctuary: 
I am the Lord. 


make you no 


1 Hebrew—religious prostitution, see 1 K. 14: 243 15:123 22:47} 
i 8 Decad III, 5; Dt. 27: 15. 4 Dt. 16: 21, 22. 
7 Attached to the end of H. 


2 Religious prostitution. 
6 Decad III, 3. 






DECAD X. 








ist PenTAD. IN REVERENCE. 

1 '!Turn ye not unto them that 31 
have familiar spirits, 

2 Nor unto the wizards; seek 
them not out, to be defiled by 
them : Iam the Lord your God. 

3 Thou shalt rise up before the 32 
hoary head, and honour the 
face of the old man, and thou 
shalt fear thy God: I am the 
Lord. 


And if a stranger sojourn 33: 


with thee in your land, ye shall 
not do him wrong. 

The stranger that sojourneth 34 
with you shall be unto you as 
the homeborn among you, and 
thou shalt love him as thyself ; 
for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt: I am the Lord 
your God. 


242 


LEv. 19: 31-37. 


HOLINESS IN RELIGIOUS LIFE, 


Deut. 23: 17, 18. 


There shall be no harlot of the 
daughters of Israel, 


Neither shall there be a sodomite of 
the sons of Israel. 


Thou shalt not bring the hire of a 
whore, 


Or the wages of a dog, into the house 
of the Lord thy God for any vow: for 
even both these are an abomination 
unto the Lord thy God. 


LOU: MET. B 
7 Ye shall make you no idols, 
_ Neither shall ye rear you upa graven 
image, or a pillar, 
Neither shall ye place any figured 


stone in your land, to bow down unto 
it: for 1am the Lord your God. 


Ye shall keep my sabbaths, 


And reverence my sanctuary: I am 
the Lord. 


2K. 23: 





HOLINESS. 





73. Job 36:14 
5 Decad III, 4. 
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9p PENTAD. IN RIGHTEOUSNESS. Deut. 25: 13-16. 


6 Yeshall do no unrighteous- 35 Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers 


—_ ; sme ; ati. weights, a great and a small. Thou 
ness if judgement, in_ mete shalt not have in thine house divers 


yard, in weight, or in measure. measures, a great and a small. 
Just balances, 36 A perfect and just weight shalt thou 
8 Just weights, have; 
g A just ephah, : 
10 ?And a just hin, shall ye A perfect and just measure shalt 
Ee. lz he I "\ , God thou have: that thy days may be long 
have : tam the Lord your God, upon the land which the Lord thy God 
which brought you out of the giveth thee. Forall that do such things, 
land of Egypt. And ye shall 37 even all that do unrighteously, are an 
a iination unto the rd thy God. 
observe all my statutes, and all enone o the Lord thy Go 
my judgements, and do them : 
Iam the Lord. 





1Dt. 18: 10, 11. 2 Dt. 27: 26. 


HORTATORY PASSAGE. LEV. 20: 1-27. 


And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Moreover, thou shalt say 1, 2 
to the children of Israel, Whosoever he be of the children of Israel, 
or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, that giveth of his seed unto 
Molech ; he shall surely be put to death: the people of the land shall 
stone him with stones. I also will set my face against that man, and 
will cut him off from among his people ; because he hath given of his 
seed unto Molech, to defile my sanctuary, and to profane my holy 
name. And if the people of the land do any ways hide their eyes 
from that man, when he giveth of his seed unto Molech, and put him 
not to death: then I will set my face against that man, and against his 
family, and will cut him off, and all that go a whoring after him, to 
commit whoredom with Molech, from among their people. [See 11, 7.] 

And the soul that turneth unto them that hath familiar spirits, [See 


ee el 

And unto the wizards, to go a whoring after them, I will even set my 
face against that soul, and will cut him off from among his people. 
[See x, 2. 

sanctify yourselves therefore, and be ye holy: for I am the Lord 7 
your God. And ye shall keep my statutes, and do them: I amthe 8 
Lord which sanctify you. 

For every one that curseth his father or his mother shall surely be 9 
put to death: he hath cursed his father or his mother ; his blood shall 
beupon him. [See 1, 2.] 

And the man that committeth adultery with another man’s wife, 
even he that committeth adultery with his neighbor’s wife, the adulter- 
er and the adulteress shall surely be put to death. [See 1, 6.] 

And the man that lieth with his father’s wife hath uncovered his 
father’s nakedness: both of them shall surely be put to death ; their 
blood shall be upon them. [See I, 6.] 

And if a man lie with his daughther in law, both of them shall surely 
be put to death: they have wrought confusion ; their blood shall be 
upon them. [See 1, 10.] 

And if a man lie with mankind, as with womankind, both of them 
have committed abomination : they shall surely be put to death ; their 
blood shall be upon them. [See 1, 8.] 

And if a man take a wife and her mother, it is wickedness: they 
shall be burned with fire, both he and they ; that there be no wicked- 
hess among you. [See], 2.] 

And if a man lie with a beast, he shall surely be put to death: and 
ye shall slay the beast. [See 1, 7.] 

And if a woman approach unto any beast, and lie down thereto, thou 
shalt kill the woman, and the beast : they shall surely be put to death; 
their blood shall be upon them. [See 1, 10.] 
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And if a man shall take his sister, his father’s daughter, or his moth- 1] 
er’s daughter, and see her nakedness, and she see his nakedness ; it is 
a shameful thing ; and they shall be cut off in the sight of the children 
of their people: he hath uncovered his sister’s nakedness; he shall 
bear his iniquity. [See 1, 4.] 

And if a man shall lie with a woman having her sickness, and shall 18 
uncover her nakedness ; he hath made naked her fountain, and she 
hath uncovered the fountain of her blood: and both of them shall be 
cut off from among their people. [See 1, 5.] 

And thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy mother’s sister, 19 


See I, 7. 

Nor of thy father’s sister : for he hath made naked his near kin : they 
shall bear their iniquity. [See 1, 8.] j 

And if a man shall lie with his uncle’s wife, he hath uncovered his 20 
uncle’s nakedness: they shall bear their sin; they shall die childless. 

See I, 9. 
And Y. man shall take his brother’s wife, it is impurity: he hath 21 
uncovered his brother’s nakedness ; they shall be childless. [See 11, “4 

Ye shall therefore keep all my statutes, and all my judgements, and 22 
do them: that the land, whither I bring you to dwell therein, vomit 
you not out. And ye shall not walk in the customs of the nations, 23 
which I cast out before you: for they did all these things, and there- 
fore Iabhorred them. But I have said unto you, Ye shall inherit their 24 
land, and I will give it unto you to possess it, a land flowing with milk 
and honey: I am the Lord your God, which have separated you from 
the peoples. [See x, 10; vil, 6, 7.] 

Ye shall therefore separate between theclean beast and the unclean, 25 
[See vi, 2.] 

And between the unclean fowl and the clean: [See vit, 6.] 

And ye shall not make your souls abominable by beast, or by fowl, 
or by any thing wherewith the ground teemeth, which I have separ- 
ated from you as unciean. [See vill, 1.] 

And ye shall be holy unto me: for I the Lord am holy, and have 26 
separated you from the peoples, that ye should be mine. [See 111, 1.] 

A man also or a woman that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, 2 
shall surely be put to death: they shall stone them with stones: their 
blood shall be upon them. [See vu, 7.] 








DIVISION 


DECAD I. Lev. 21: 1-9. FOR PRIESTS. 
1st Pentrap. AS TO DEFILEMENT FOR THE DEAD. 





B. RELIGIOUS LAWS. 








And the Lord said unto Moses, Speak unto the priests the sons of 1 
Aaron, and say unto them, There shall none defile himself for the dead 
among his people ; 

Except for his kin, that is near unto him, for his mother, and for his 2 
father, and for his son, and for his daughter, and for his brother; and 3 
for his sister a virgin, that is near unto him, which hath had no hus- 
band, for her may he defile himself. 

1 He shall not defile himself, being a chief man among his people, to 4 
profane himself. 

?’They shall not make baldness upon their head, neither shall they 5 
shave off the corner of their beard, 
Nor make any cuttings in their flesh. 





AS TO MARRIAGE. 


’They shall be holy unto their God, and not profane the name of 6 
their God: for the offerings of the Lord made by fire, the bread of 
their God, they do offer: therefore they shall be holy. 

They shall not take a woman that is a harlot, 7 

Or *profane ; 


2p PEnTap. 
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9 Neither shall they take a woman put away from her husband : for he 
is holy unto his God. 

10 Thou shalt sanctify him therefore; for he offereth the bread of thy God: 
he shall be holy unto thee: ‘for I the Lord, which sanctify you, am holy. 
64nd the daughter of any priest, tf she profane herself by playing the harlot, she pro- 
faneth her father: she shall be burnt with fire. 


Ll Te 
ILXX. ?LXX. %Rewritten by P. Polluted. 5 Notice regularending. Gloss. 


DECAD II. Lev. 21: 10-15. FOR THE HIGH PRIEST. 


1st Penrap. As TO DEFILEMENT. 


1 And he that is the high priest among his brethren, upon whose head 
the anointing oil is poured, and that is consecrated to put on the gar- 
ments, shall not let the hair of his head go loose, nor rend his clothes ; 

2 Neither shall he go in to any dead body, 

Nor defile himself for his father, or his mother ; 

4 Neither shall he go out of the sanctuary, 

5 Nor profane the sanctuary of his God; for the crown of the anointing 
oil of his God is upon him: I am the Lord. 


2p Penrap. AS TO MARRIAGE. 


1 And he shall take a wife in her virginity. 
A widow, or one divorced, 
20Or a profane woman, 
An harlot, these shall he not take: %u¢avirginof his own feople shall he 
take to wife. 
10 And he shall not profane his seed among his people: for I am the 
Lord which sanctify him. 


1LXX includes “of his own tribe.” 2 Polluted. 3 Gloss, see 6. 


DECAD III. Lev. 21: 16-23. FOR AARON’S SEED. 


ist PENTAD. EFFECT OF BLEMISH IN OFFICIATING. 


And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron, saying, 16, 17 
‘Whosoever he be of thy seed throughout their generations that hath a blemish, let 
him not approach to offer the bread of his God. 

1 *For whatsoever man he be that hath a blemish, he shall not ap- 18 
roach : 
Pa A blind man, or a lame, or he that hath a flat nose, 
3 Or any thing superfluous, 
4 Ora man that is brokenfooted, or broken handed, or crookbackt, 19, 
or a dwarf, or that hath a blemish in his eye, 
5 Oris scurvy, or scabbed, or hath his stones broken ; 


2p Penrap. Not TO DENY HIM FOOD. 


No man of the seed of Aaron the priest, that hatha blemish, shall come nigh to 
offer the offerings of the Lord made by fire: 
6 He hath a blemish; he shall not come nigh to offer the bread of his 


od. 
7. He shall eat the bread of his God, both of the most holy, and of the 


holy. 

8 Only he shall not go in unto the veil, 23 

9 Nor come nigh unto the altar, because he hath a blemish ; 

10 That he profane not my sanctuaries : for I am the Lord which sanct- 
ity ‘sa So Moses spake unto Aaron, and to his sons, and unto all the children of 24 
Ssrael, 


1p. 2 Note content, —1, general; 2, lacking; 3, superfluous; 4, imperfect; 5, sick- 
aN 2—T; 5) sic 
ness, %Evidently re-written by P. dn me a ie 
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DECAD IV. Lev. 22: 1-9. UNCLEANNESS. 


ist PENTAD. ‘THROUGH DISEASE, 


1 And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron and to 1, 2 
his sons, that they separate themselves from the holy things of the 
children of Israel, which they hallow unto me, and that they profane 
not my holy name: I am the Lord. ‘Say unto them, Whosoever he be of all 4 
your seed throughout your generations, that approacheth unto the holy things, which — 
‘the children of lsrael hallow unto the Lord, having his uncleanness upon him, that 
soul shall be cut off from before me: Tam the Lord. 

2 What man soever of the seed of Aaron is a leper, r 

3. Or hath an tssue; he shall not eat of the holy things, until he be 
clean. 

4 ?And whoso toucheth any thing that is unclean by the dead, 

5 Oraman whose seed goeth from him ; 


2p Pentap. By CONTACT. 


6 Or whosoever toucheth any creeping thing, whereby he may be made 
unclean, 

Or aman of whom he may take uncleanness, whatsoever uncleanness 
he hath; the soul which toucheth any such shall be unclean until the 6 
even, and shall not eat of the holy things, 

8 Unless he bathe his flesh in water. And when the sun is down, he 7 
shall be clean ; and afterward he shall eat of the holy things, because 
it is his bread. 

That which dieth of itself, or is torn of beasts, he shall not eat to de- 
file himself therewith : I am the Lord. 
10 They shall therefore keep my charge, lest they bear sin for it, and 
die therein, if they profane it: Iam the Lord which sanctify them. 


wn 


o 


oO 





1 Worked over by P. 2 See Hebrew. 


DECAD V. Lev..22: 10-16. PRIEST’S PORTION. 


ist PenTAD. WHO SHALL PARTAKE. 


There shall no stranger eat of the holy thing : 10 

A sojourner of the priest’s, 

Or an hired servant, shall not eat of the holy thing. 

But if a priest buy any soul, the purchase of his money, he shall eat 11 
of it ; 

And such as are born in his house, they shall eat of his bread. 


mn RPWNHH 


2p PENTAD. SPECIAL CASES. 


6 Andif a priest’s daughter be married unto a stranger, she shall not 12 
eat of the heave offering of the holy things. 

7 But if a priest’s daughter be a widow, or divorced, and have no child, 13 
and is returned unto her father’s house, as in her youth, she shall eat 
of her father’s bread: 

8 ‘But there shall no stranger eat thereof. 

And if a man eat of the holy thing unwittingly, then he shall put the 14 
fifth part thereof unto it, and shall give unto the priest the holy thing. 
10 And they shall not profane the holy things of the children of Israel, 15 
which they offer unto the Lord; and so cause them to bear the iniquity 16 

that bringeth guilt, when they eat their holy things: for I am the Lord 
which sanctify them. 


1 But if she have a child — 














— SS = a fe oe 
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Lev. 22: 17-33. OFFERINGS. 








DECAD VI. 





1st PENTAD. WHAT IS ACCEPTABLE, 


1 'And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron, and 17, 18 
to his sons, and unto all the children of Israel, and say unto them, 
Whosoever he be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers in Israel, 
that offereth his oblation, whether it be any of their vows, or any of 
their freewill offerings, which they offer unto the Lord for a burnt of- 
fering ; ? that ye may be accepted, ye shall offer a male without blem- 19 
ish, of the beeves, of the sheep, or of the goats. 

2 *But whatsoever hath a blemish, that shall ye not offer: for it shall 20 
not be acceptabie for you. And whosoever offereth a sacrifice of peace 21 
offerings unto the Lord to accomplish a vow, r for a freewill offering, 
of the herd or of the flock, it shall be perfect to be accepted; there shall 
be no blemish therein. Blind, or broken, or maimed, or having a wen, 22 
or scurvy, or scabbed, ye shall not offer these unto the Lord, nor make 
an offering by fire of them upon the altar unto the Lord. 

3. *Eithera bullock or a lamb that hath any thing superfluous or lack- 23 
ing in his parts, that mayest thou offer for a freewill offering; * but for 
a vow it shall not be accepted. 

6 That which hath its stones bruised, or crushed, or broken, or cut, 24 
ye shall not offer unto the Lord ; neither shall ye do thus in your land. 

5 Neither from the hand of a foreigner shall ye offer the bread of your 25 
God of any of these; because their corruption is in them, there is a 
blemish in them: they shall not be accepted for you. 


2p PENTAD. RULES FOR OFFERING. 


6 And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, When a bullock, or a 26, 27 
sheep, or a goat, is brought forth, then it shall be seven days under the 
dam ; 

7 And from the eighth day and thenceforth it shall be accepted for the 
oblation of an offering made by fire unto the Lord. 

8 And whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall not kill it and her young both 28 
in one day. 

9 And when ye sacrifice a sacrifice of thanksgiving unto the Lord, ye 29 
shall sacrifice it that ye may be accepted. On the same day it shall be 30 
eaten; ye shall leave none of it until the morning: I am the Lord. 

10 Therefore shall ye keep my commandments, and do them: I am 31 
the Lord. And ye shall not profane my holy name ; but I will be hal- 32 
lowed among the children of Israel: I am the Lord which hallow you, 
pes brought you out of the land of Egypt, to be your God: I am the 33 

ord. 


1Much, if not all, rewritten by P. ?Deut.17:1. %Diseased. 4Superfluous and 
lacking. 5LXX. ® Mutilated. 


DECAD VII. Lev. 23: 1-44. FEASTS. 
1sr Penrap. Firstrrvuirs. 


land the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel,and say 1,2 
unto them, The set feasts of the Lord, which ye shall proclaim to be holy convocations, 
even these are uty set feasts, Six days shall work be done: but on the seventh day isa 3 
sabhath of solemn rest,an holy convocation ; ye shall do no manner of work: it ts a sab- 
bath unto the Lord in all your dwellings. 

These are the set feasts of the Lord, even holy convocations, which ye shall proclaim in 
their appointer n. Inthe first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at even, 
ts the Lord's passover. And on the fifteenth day of the same month ts the feast of 

vened bread unto tie Lord: seven days ye shall eat unleavened bread. In the first 
Z have an holy convocation: ye shall dono servile work, But ye shall offer 

0 r made by fire unto the Lord seven days: in the seventh day is an holy convo- 
cation; ye shall do no servile work. 

1 And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children 9, 10 
of Israel, and say unto them, When ye be come into the land which I 
give unto you, and shall reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring 

the sheaf of the firstfruits of your harvest unto the priest : and he shall 11 
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wave the sheaf before the Lord, to be accepted for you: on the mor- 

row after the sabbath the priest shall wave it. 

2 And in the day when ye wave the sheaf, ye shall offer a he-lamb 12 
without blemish of the first year for a burnt offering unto the Lord 

3 And the meal offering thereof shall be two tenth parts of an ephah 13 
of fine flour mingled with oil, an offering made by fire unto the Lord 
for a sweet savour : 

4 And the drink offering thereof shall be of wine, the fourth part of 
an hin. 

5. And ye shall eat neither bread, nor parched corn, nor fresh ears, 14 
until this selfsame day, until ye have brought the oblation of your 
God: it is a statute for ever throughout your generations in all your 
dwellings. 

2p Penrap. INGATHERING. 


6 *And ye shall count unto you from the morrow after the sabbath, 15 
from the day that ye brought the sheaf of the wave offering ; seven 
sabbaths shall there be complete : even unto the morrow after the sey- 16 
enth sabbath shall ye number fifty days; and ye shall offer a new 
meal offering unto the Lord. Ye shall bring out of your habitations 17 
two wave loaves of two tenth parts of an ephah: they shall be of fine 
flour, they shall be baken with leaven, for firstfruits unto the Lord. 

7 And ye shall present with the bread seven lambs without blemish of 18 

the first year, and one young bullock, and two rams: they shall bea 

burnt offering unto the Lord, with their meal offering, and their drink 
offerings, even an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the 

Lord. 

And ye shall offer one he-goat for a sin offering, and two he-lambs 19 
of the first year for a sacrifice of peace offerings. And the priest shall 20 
wave them with the bread of the firstfruits for a wave offering before 
the Lord, with two lambs: they shall be holy to the Lord for the 
priest. 

8And ye shall make proclamation on the selfsame day; there shall be an holy convoca- 21 
tion unto you: ye shall do no servile work: it is a statute for ever in all your dwellings 
throughout your generations.* 

5And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of 22 
thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleaning of thy harvest: thou shalt leave them 
Jor the poor, and for the stranger: 1am the Lord your God. 

SAnd the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, 23 24 
In the seventh month, in the first day of the month, shall be a solemn rest unto you,a 
memorial of blowing of trunpets, an holy convocation. Ve shall do no servile work: 25 
and ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto the Lord. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Howbett on the tenth day of this seventh 2,27 
month is the day of atonement: it shall be an holy convocation unto you, and ye shal 
afflict your souls; and ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto the Lord. And ye 8B 


eo 





zt be that doeth any manner of work in that same day, that soul will I destroy from 
among his people. Ye shall do no manner of work: it is a statute for ever through- 3 
out your generations in all your dwellings. It shall be unto you a sabbath vf solemn 32 
rest,and ye shall afflict your souls: in the ninth day of the month at even, from even 
unto even, shall ye keep your sabbath, 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, saving, 33) 34 
On the fifteenth day of this seventh month ts the feast of tabernacles for s y 





unto the Lord. On the first day shall be an holy convocation: ye shall dono servile 
Seven days ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto the Lord: on the e 
shall be an holy convocation unto you; and ye shall offer an offering made by fir 
he Lord: tt is a solemn assembly; ye shall do no servile work. 

These are the set feasts of the Lord, which ye shall proclaim to be holy convocations, to 37 
offer an offering made by fire unto the Lord, a burnt offering, and a meal offering, a 
sacrifice, and drink offerings, each on its own day: beside the sabbaths of the Lord,and 38 
beside your gifts,and beside all your vows, and beside all your freewill offerings, which 
ye give unto the Lord. 

Howdbeit on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, 39 

When ye have gathered in the fruits of the land, ye shall keep the 
feast of the Lord seven days: 70x the first day shall be a solemn rest, and on the 
eighth day shall be a solemn rest. 





e unto 


ro And ye shall take you on the first day the fruit of goodly trees, 40 


branches of palm trees, and boughs of thick trees, and willows of the 
brook; and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven days. 
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8And ye shall keep it a feast unto the Lord seven days inthe year: it is a statute for ever 41 
in your generations: ye shall keep it in the seventh month, Ye shall dwell in 42 
booths seven days; all that are homeborn in Israel shall dwell in 
booths: that your generations may know that I made the children of 43 
Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt: I am the Lord your God. °%And Moses declared unto the children of 44 
Israel the set feasts of the Lord. 


IP, 2Dt.16:9,13 BP. 4LXX. Gloss, see H. Div. A, IV. Lev. 19:9. 





6 Insertion of the Feast of Trumpets by P. TP, 3A bl 


DECAD VIII. Lev. 24: 1-23. CRIMES. 


1st PENTAD. BLASPHEMING. 


14nd the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Command the children of Israel, that they 1,2 
bring unto thee pure olive oil beaten for the light, to cause a lamp to burn continually. 
Without the vetl of the testimony, in the tent of meeting, shall Aaron order it from 3 
evening to morning before the Lord continually: tt shall be a statute for ever through- 
out your generations. He shall order the lamps upon the pure candlestick before the 4 
Lord continually. 

And thou shalt take fine flour, and bake twelve cakes thereof: two tenth partsofan 5 
ephah shall be in one cake. And thou shalt set them in two rows, six on a row, upon the 6 
pure table before the Lord, And thou shalt put pure frankincense upon each row, that it 7 
may be to the bread for a memorial, even an offering made by fire unto the Lord. Every 8 
sabbath day he shall set it in order before the Lord continually ; it is on the behalf of the 
children of Israel, an everlasting covenant, And it shall be for Aaron and his sons; 9 
and they shall eat it ina holy place: for it is most holy unto him of the offerings of the 
Lord made by fire by a perpetual statute. 

And the son of an Israelitish woman, whose father was an Egyptian, went out among 10 
the children of Israel: and the son of the lsraelitish woman and a man of Israel strove 
together in the camp; and the son of the Israelitish woman blasphemed the Name,and 11 
cursed: and they brought him unto Moses. And his mother’s name was Shelomith, the 
daughter of Dibri, of the tribe of Dan. And they put him in ward, that it might be 12 
declared unto them at the mouth of the Lord. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Bring forth him that hath cursed without 13, 14 
the camp; and let all that heard him lay their hands upon his head, and let all the con- 
gregation stone him. 

1 And thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel, saying, Whosoever 15 
curseth his God shall bear his sin. 

2 And he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he shall surely be 16 
put to death ; 

3 All the congregation shall certainly stone him: 

4 As well the stranger, as the homeborn, when he biasphemeth the 
name of the Lord, shall be put to death. 

5 [And he that curseth his father, or his mother, shall surely be put 
to death. ] 


2p PENTAD. OF VIOLENCE. 


6 And he that smiteth any man mortally shall surely be put to death ; 17 

7 And he that smiteth a beast mortally shall make it good: life for life. 18 

8 And if a man cause a blemish in his neighbour ; as he hath done, so 19 
shall it be done to him ; breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth: 20 
as he hath caused a blemish in a man, so shall it be rendered unto him. 

9 *And he that killeth a beast shall make it good: and he that killeth 21 
aman shall be put to death. 


10 Ye shall have one manner of law, as well for the stranger, as for the 22 


homeborn: for I am the Lord your God. ‘And Moses spake to the children of 23 
Israel, and they brought forth him that had cursed out of the camp, and stoned him with 
stones. And the children of Israel did as the Lord commanded Moses. 


1p, 2See gloss at Ex. 21:17. Restored here on analogy of Decalogue and H. Div. 
A. See also Lev. 20:9. %LXX. We should expect, —“ He that zmjureth a beast.” 4P, 
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DECAD IX. Lev. 25:1-24. LAWS FOR THE LAND. 


lst PENTAD. SABBATH FOR THE LAND. 


And the Lord spake unto Moses in mount Sinai, saying, Speak unto 1, 2 
the children of Israel, and say unto them, When ye come into the land 
which I give you, then shall the land keep a sabbath unto the Lord. 

Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six years thou shalt prune 3 
thy vineyard, and gather in the fruits thereof ; but in the seventh year 4 
shall be a sabbath of solemn rest for the land, a sabbath unto the 
Lord: 

Thou shalt neither sow thy field, nor prune thy vineyard. 


4 That which groweth of itself of thy harvest thou shalt not reap, and 5 


5 


an 


~ 


8 


Io 


1 


the grapes of thy undressed vine thou shalt not gather: it shall be a 
year of solemn rest for the land. 

And the sabbath of the land shall be for food for you; for thee, and 6 
for thy servant and for thy maid, and for thy hired servant and for 
thy stranger that sojourn with thee; and for thy cattle, and for the 7 
beasts that are in thy land, shall all the increase thereof be for food. 


2p Pentap. As TO REDEMPTION. 





Lind thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times seven years; 8 
and there shall be unto thee the days of seven sabbaths of years, even forty and nine 
years. Then shalt thou send abroad the loud trumpet on the tenth day of the seventh 9 
month; in the day of atonement shall ye send abroad the trumpet throughout all your 
land. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout the land 10 
unto all the inhabitants thereof: tt shall be a jubile unto you; 


*And ye shall return every man unto his possession, and ye shall 
return every man unto his family. 

A jubile shall that fiftieth year be unto you: ye shall not sow, neither reap that which u 
groweth of itself in it, nor gather the grapes in it of the undressed vines. For it isa 12 
Jjubile,; it shall be holy unto you: ye shall eat the increase thereof out of the field. In 3 
this year of Jubile ye shall return every man unto his possession, 





And if thou sell aught unto thy neighbour, or buy of thy neighbour's 14 
hand, 

Ve shall not wrong one another: according to the number of years after the jubile thou 15 
shalt buy of thy neighbour, and according unto the number of years of the crops he shall 
sell unto thee. 

According to the multitude of the years thou shalt increase the price 16 
thereof, and according to the fewness of the years thou shalt diminish 
the price of it; for the number of the crops doth he sell unto thee. 

84nd ye shall not wrong one another; but thou shalt fear thy God: for Iam the Lord 7 
your God. 

Wherefore ye shall do my statutes, and keep my Judgements and do them; and ye shall 8 
dwell in the land in safety. And the land shail yield her fruit,and ye shall eat your 19 
fill, and dwell therein in safety. And if ye shall say, What shall we eat the seventh 2 
year ? behold, hall not sow, nor gather in our increase: then I will command my 2 
blessing upon you in the sixth year, and it shall bring forth fruit for the three years. 
And ye shall sow the eighth year, and eat of the fruits, the old store; until the ninth 22 
year, until her fruits come in, ye shall eat the old store. 

And the land shall not be sold in perpetuity ; for the land is mine: 23 
for ye are strangers and sojourners with me. 

And in all the land of your possession ye shall grant a redemption 24 
for the land. 

[4 And ye shall not wrong one another ; but thou shalt fear thy God: 
for I am the Lord your God. ] 









d 


The evident purpose of the following interpolations made by P., was to bring the 


Jubilee year under the original law and to transfer the benefits of the Sabbatic year to 
the Jubilee year. 2Dt. 253 rf 3Qut of order, note sense and ending. 4 Restored 


from verse 17. 
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DECAD X. Lev. 25: 25-55. KINDNESS TO BRETHREN. 
lst Pentrap. As TO FREEBORN. 


aman have noone to redeem it,and he be waxen rich and find sufficient to redeem itt; 
then let him count the years of the sale thereof, and restore the overplus unio the nian to 27 
whom he sold it; and he shall return unto his possession, But tf he be not able to get it 28 
back for himself, then that which he hath sold shall remain in the hand of him that 
hath bought it until the year of Jubile: and in the Jubile it shall goout,and he shall 
return unto his possession. 

And if aman sell a dwelling house ina walled city, then he mag. redeem it within a 29 
whole year after it is sold; for a full year shall he have the right of redemption. And 30 
tf it be not redeemed within the space of a full year, then the house that ts tz the walled 
city shall be made sure in perpetuity to hin that bought it, throughout his generations: 
it shall not go out in the jubile. But the houses of the villages which have 
round about them shall be reckoned with the fields of the country: they may be re- 
deemed, and they shall go out in the Jubite. Nevertheless the cities of the Levites, the 32 
houses of the cities of their possession, may the Levites redeem at any time. And tf one 33 
of the Levites redeem, then the house that was sold,and the city of his possession, shall 
go out in the jJubile: for the houses of the cities of the Levites are their possession 
among the children of Israel. But the field of the suburbs of their cities may not be 34 
sold; for it ts their perpetual possession. 2 ‘ . 

1 And if thy brother be waxen poor, and his hand fail with thee ; then 35 
thou shalt uphold him: 

2 Asastranger and a sojourner shall he live with thee. 

3 Take thou no usury of him or increase; but fear thy God: that 36 
thy brother may live with thee. 

4 Thou shalt not give him thy money upon usury, 37 

Nor give him thy victuals for increase. I am the Lord your God, 38 
which brought you forth out of the land of Egypt, to give you the land 


of Canaan, to be your God. 





2p Prentap. As TO SLAVES. 


6 Andif thy brother be waxen poor with thee, and sell himself unto 39 
thee ; thou shalt not make him to serve as a bondservant : 

7 As an hired servant, and as a sojourner, he shall be with thee ; 40 
2he shall serve with thee unto the year of jubile : 

8 Then shall he go out from thee, he and his children with him, and 41 
shall return unto his own family, and unto the possession of his fathers 
shall he return. For they are my servants, which I brought forth out 42 
of the land of Egypt: they shall not be sold as bondmen. 

9 ‘Thou shalt not rule over him with rigour; but shalt fear thy God. 43 

tio And as for thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have; 44 
of the nations that are round about you, of them shall ye buy bond- 


men and bondmaids. 





And if a stranger or sojourner with thee be waxen rich,and thy brother be waxen 47 
foor beside him,and sell himself unto the stranger or sojourner with thee, or to the stock 
of the stranger's family: after that he is sold he may be redeemed ; one of his brethren 48 
may redeem him: or his uncle, or his uncle's son, may redeem him, or any that ts nigh 49 
of kin unto him of his family may redeem him; or tf he be waxen rich, he may redeem 
himself. And he shall reckon with him that bought him from the year that he sold 50 
himself to him unto the year of jJubile: and the price of his sale shall be according unto 
the number of years; according to the time of an hired servant shall he be with him. 
If there be yet many years, according unto them he shall give back the price of his 5x 
redemption out of the money that he was bought for. And tf there remain but few 52 
years unto the year of Jubile, then he shall reckon with him; according unto his years 
shall he give back the price of his redemption. Asa servant hired year by year shall he 53 
be with him: he shall not rule with rigour over him in thy sight. And if he be not 54 
redeemed by these means, then he shall go out in the year of jubile, he,and his children 
with him, *For unto me the children of Israel are servants; they are 55 
my servants whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt: I am the 


Lorp your God. 
2p, 8P, 4Distinctly H. 
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THE GOSPELS IN ARABIC. ADDENDA. 


The following are some corrections of errors and misprints 
in my article on the Arabic Gospels that appeared in the last 
number of the Recorp. I owe them mostly to Professor Moore 
and Dr. Torrey of Andover, who suggested also some other 
changes which I have not been able to accept. 

MisprRINTS.— P. 165, 1. 13, shiru; p. 167, beginning of 1. 1, 
insert 7; p. 167, 1. 9, insert ¢eshdid over Yd, as also on p. 164, 
l. 4 of Arabic text; p. 168, 1. 8, 396a; p. 170, 1. 22, for translit. 
eration read translation; p. 170, |. 6 from under, jarvis, as also 
in Arabic text; p. 171, 1. 2 of text, ’al/kalimatu; p. 172, note 1, 

Warnerus. 

CorRECTIONS. — P. 165, 1. 18, ’auzaniz, and correct corres- 
ponding passage in translation (p. 170, 1. 12), and the utmost I 
could do was to choose; 1 had nasbed ghayatu instead of raf ‘ing 
it; p. 166, 1. 2 from under and p. 167, 1.1, kkassatan; p. 167, 
1. 4, strike out ¢eshdid and read Hibatu, as also in translation on 
p. 170; p. 167, ll. 7 and 8, read fagad,; fa is necessary after 
‘amma, but I had not been certain whether it might not be 
omitted (it is not in my transcript) in a document of this char- 
acter; p. 170, line 10, insert a comma after ¢hznug, so as to make 
clear that what follows applies to all the versions from Greek 
and Syriac which he used,—as printed it is ambiguous; p. 170, 
1. 25, and his commentary,—it has no date, but his commentary 
indicates his excellency [as a scholar|; in three places below, 
read his commentary for in his hand, this is a very bad, almost 
inconceivable blunder, for which I must do penance most 
humbly. 

Professor Moore tells me that mz’allim is the common term 
for a Christian scholar in the East. He thinks that the obscur- 
ity in the first line of p. 166 has its root in some error in the 
name /énx Fade, and translates what follows, and he explained 
the [difficult] Arabic words on the margin of his translation. 
Probably this is right, but as the whole passage is obscure, and 
possibly corrupt, I have not put this with the evident corrections. 
It will be noticed that nothing in the above affects the argu- 
ment of thearticle. I trust soon to be able to copy and publish 
the rest of this appendix. Duncan B,. MAcpDoNaLb. 
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Book Notes. 


Outlines of the History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolf Harnack. Trans- 
lated by Edwin Knox Mitchell. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1893. pp. Xll, 567. 

In the last number of the REcorD it was our pleasant duty to 
note the publication by one of our number of a treatise on criticism 
as viewed in the light of faith in the person and work of Christ. It is 
now our no less agreeable task to welcome a translation by another 
of our associates of an important book on the historic development 
of Christian truth. Strongly as we disagree with many of the posi- 
tions of Professor Harnack, we cannot but recognize the fertility of 
his genius and the fascination of his personal leadership in the in- 
vestigation of the early history of the church. All that comes from 
his pen is sure of attention, and we, therefore, deem it a service to 
American scholarship that Professor Mitchell has put the more com- 
pact of Professor Harnack’s treatises on Christian Dogma into Eng- 
lish dress. Professor Mitchell has done his work well. Here and 
there an occasional Germanicism of expression may be found. But 
such tranferences of idiom are difficult to avoid in a faithful ren- 
dering of a foreign treatise ; and our associate has succeeded, we are 
confident, in reproducing with adequacy the spirit and the thoughts 
of the author. The external dress of the work is superior to that 
which we have been accustomed to expect from the publishers ; and 
its beauty of appearance, as well as its devices for the more ready 
use of the volume (like catch-titles on the sides of the pages), are 
due to the watchfulness of Professor Mitchell. Certainly the pub- 
lisher and translator have done their parts well. 

Professor Harnack’s work is a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of religious truth; but, to our thinking, it is open to serious 
criticism, and is far from being an adequate hand-book for student 
use. Its main characteristic is arbitrariness. Of course, every man 
has a right to make whatever definition of Christian dogma may seem 
good tohim. But, if his definition fails to accord with that which 
men have usually given, he cannot complain if it seems subjective 
and artificial. So it certainly appears to be to shut up dogma to its 
growth in the Greek and Latin churches, to exclude its Protestant 
development, and to treat it as “relatively a completed discipline.” 


(253) 
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To leave Calvin wholly out of a work of Christian dogma, even if it be 
true that most of his system was a reworking of older elements, is cer- 
tainly to give a most one-sided interpretation to the meaning of the 
history of dogma. It is as desirable to trace the development of 
doctrines within the church as to present the first out-croppings of 
particular dogmatic conceptions. 

This arbitrariness of conception, characteristic of Professor Har- 
nack’s view of his theme as a whole, is naturally reflected in the treat- 
ment of the details of his subject. We are not surprised, therefore, 
to find him ascribing an almost Ritschlian emptiness of content to 
the Gospel as proclaimed by Christ, and as reflected in the thoughts 
of the first disciples. The contributions of Hellenic thought to 
doctrinal development are over-emphasized, with the almost unavoid- 
able conclusion that all that may be called philosophical in the doe- 
trinal expositions of the early church is a human admixture of doubt- 
ful value. It seems to us wholly arbitrary to affirm, as Professor 
Harnack does, that the Gospels came into “their final form” about 
the year 160, and probably at Rome. We see no good ground for 
attributing a late origin to the Acts, or for affirming regarding the 
Epistles of Paul that the church included them in the canon “not 
without some scruples in transforming scriptures which were written 
for special occasions into Divine oracles and concealing the process 
even of transformation.” Nor does it seem to us quite accurate to 
declare regarding Anselm that he “really did not know what 
faith is.” 

On the other hand, Professor Harnack presents much of the 
highest value, as, for example, his appreciation of the spirit and work 
of Augustine, to whom he accords something like his true worth in 
the development of Christian thought. His hand-book is stimulat- 
ing and suggestive ; we deem it well that it has been made accessible 
to English-reading students; but the ideal compendium of the His- 
tory of Dogma has yet to be written. [w. w.] 


Guide to the Knowledge of God. A Study of the Chief Theodicies. By 
A. Gratry, Professor of Moral Theology at the Sorbonne, Trans- 
lated by Abby L. Alger. With an Introduction by William R. 
Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1892. pp. xi, 469. 


This work is an attempt to answer the question, “Is it possible 
to prove the existence of God?” The term “theodicy,” used in the 
title and throughout the book, is misleading. The method employed 
is to give first, a survey of the arguments for the existence of God as 
presented by leading ancient and modern thinkers. The philosophers 
and theologians whose discussion of the theme is sketched are Plato, 
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Aristotle, Augustine, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, Pascal, 
Malebranche, Fénelon, Petau, Thomassin, Bossuet, and Leibnitz. 
These sketches are followed up by two chapters, one of which argues 
that all of God’s attributes may be deduced from any one of them, 
while the other aims to show that the proof of the existence of God 
is “as rigorous as a genuine mathematical demonstration.” Part II 
(pp. 349-469) discusses the relation of Reason to Faith. 

The book is characterized by learning, ability, and clearness. 
The earnest religious spirit of the author is unmistakable. ‘The con- 
tributions to the history of the discussions of the theme in question 
are valuable. Whether there is anything essentially new in the 
results attained is more questionable. The claim of distinct origin- 
ality is made by the author (p. 333), particularly in having established 
“the identity of the geometrical infinitesimal process with the funda- 
mental progess of the rational life by which God is demonstrated.” 
The argument consists in an inference from finiteness to infinity: 
“T know something, therefore an infinite intelligence exists; I love, 
therefore infinite love exists,” etc. At the same time the author 
admits that there are genuine atheists. This he explains by saying 
that men “are, by choice and freely, for God or against God ” (p. 338). 
In other words, the moral element is more determinative than the 
intellectual in the theistic argument. But in mathematical reasoning 
the moral character has no part, and the conclusions are absolutely 
compulsory ; no skepticism is possible. Here is a radical difference 
between two processes which yet are declared to be identical. 

There is much, however, that is suggestive and instructive in the: 
book before us, and an examination of it will repay any one who 
wishes to study the questions here discussed. [c. M. M.] 


The Scriptural Vicw of Divine Grace. By Rufus M. Stanborough. 

New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. pp. 292. 

The contents of this book are thrown into the form of Ten 
Propositions in rebuttal of the plea for Universal Salvation and in 
support of the Calvinistic form of thought. The treatment is largely 
and reverently Scriptural. The strongest part of the book is in the 
treatment of Proposition VII, a vigorous and fervent defense of the 
claim that future punishment is endless. There is next to nothing 
in the book either new in matter or fresh in form. [c. s. B.] 


The Life Beyond. By George Hepworth. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
doiph & Co., 1892. pp. 116. 
Pastors will do well to note this book. It is a brief, fresh, pleas- 


ing, and effective restatement of the old, familiar arguments for 
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immortality. A ripe and tender believing soul figures as “The 
Master,” who sheds the full and genial light of the Christian faith 
upon the many inquiries and anxieties of a disciple. He shows that 
belief in a future life speeds and cheers and elevates the life, while 
its absence leaves one to shiver and shrink as the years toll them- 
selves into the past; that tribulation is not an evil, but a benefit, 
being directly productive, as it is, of high refinement and strength of 
character; that, as in the automaton chess-player, there must be a man 
within the man, though unrevealed, so in our earthly, material frame 
there must be aman within a man, which death sets free; that the un- 
finished nature of our earthly growth and work demonstrates a place 
and space for further endeavor and enlargement in the life beyond; 
that death-bed testimonies have unanswerable cogency in the argu- 
ment for the life beyond (a finely powerful chapter) ; that the prod- 
ucts in character and life of the believers in future life as compared 
with the products of other theories shame all rivals from the field; 
that such a faith alone yields sweet and ample solace in life’s mani- 
fold bereavements ; and that our ignorance and vagueness of view 
touching the future state inhere in our present condition, comparing 
the powers of man in his present state to those of a fly in the belfry 
of a noble cathedral. The little book, while making no pretensions 
to profundity, is beautifully written and published, and is sure to 
soothe and reassure many troubled souls. [c. s. B.] 


The Pastor amidst his Flock. By Professor G. B. Wilcox, DD, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Philadelphia: American Tract So- 
ciety, 1893. pp. 186. 

This book has evidently grown out of a pastor’s experiences in the 
practical work of the class-room, and so has a value which many treat- 
ises on Pastoral Theology of greater length and pretension have not. 
It is written in the form of question and answer, and so gives the im- 
pression of having arisen out of the actual questions of theological 
students. The book should be regarded from this point of view, and 
with these limitations. As a general work on the theme of Pastoral 
Theology it is wanting in a discussion of certain topics, which we 
should look for in a more compendious volume. We could wish a 
longer discussion on many of the points actually taken up; but the 
book has a peculiar value and freshness from its present form, and 
treats with great fairness and helpfulness many of the more practical 
difficulties which a young pastor experiences. 

The book is valuable especially as indicating a rising demand in 
this department for more experimental and less theoretical teaching 
of these every-day problems in the ministry. It is a book that ought 
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to be in the hands of students and young pastors. Many an older 
minister will gather many valuable hints from the successful /astoral 
experiences of a fvofessor who knows from practical work that which 
he teaches. [A. R. M.| 


Criminology. By Arthur Macdonald. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 

Co., 1893. pp. 416. 

The author of this volume has had the widest possible preparation 
for his work in study and experience in this country and abroad. 
Besides specialist study in the great universities of America and 
Europe, his plans also included visits to the principal prisons and 
charitable institutions in eight countries. He came into personal 
contact with crime in prison cells, and served as United States 
delegate to the Brussels Convention in 1892. He has also been 
connected as a specialist with the United States Bureau of Education. 
The work is dedicated to Lombroso, the great Italian founder of 
criminal anthropology. 

There is no book available in English which gives such a Biblio- 
graphy of crime as is found in PartIII. The literature of all modern 
languages has been tabulated topically ; and it is safe to assert that 
itis the most complete index to be found. The book is worth its 
price, if only for this feature. 

Investigations into the causes and prevention of crime have 
brought to light certain physical and psychological peculiarities in 
the criminal which seem to indicate the existence of a “type” which 
may be called criminal. This book is especially valuable in showing 
the ripest results of such study. “The Evolution of Crime,” “The 
Physical Side of the Criminal,” “ Psychology of Criminals,” “ Intelli- 
gence of Criminals,” “ Association of Criminals,” “ Criminal Hypno- 
tism,” ‘“ Recidivation,” etc., are topics of the chapters which show 
the scope of the author’s investigation in anthropology. 

The book is not a work on penology in the technical sense — 
having little to say of the practical treatment of criminals in the way 
of education or punishment. ‘This is outside its scope. The work 
of Havelock Ellis on the same subject, Ze Criminal, takes up the 
discussion of the latter point. 

Among the most interesting chapters are those of method of in- 
vestigation, in which specific cases of “murder,” “ pure theft,” “ pure 
meanness,” are taken up, and followed out in detail, giving the previ- 
ous history, the court records, the testimony used on trial, the treat- 
ment in prison, and personal conversation in private interviews. 

The whole method of the book is admirable and fresh, and by 
its lucid treatment, it becomes plain and fascinating for popular 
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reading ; while the great erudition of the author commends his work 
to the scholar. 

The limitation of the theme of the book is such that the reader 
will not look in it for a discussion of the subject in its moral aspects, 
but will find great material for thought as to the physical causes and 
environment of crime. [A. R. M.] 


A Plea for the Sabbath and for Man, By Rev. F. Q. Bi-tinger. 
Boston: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
1893. pp. xvi, 236. 

This timely book indicates in its title its main intent. It is an 
application of Christ’s word that the Sabbath was made /or man, 
There is a great demand for just such a book — a book less elaborate 
and compendious than Hessey’s famous Bampton Lectures on the sub- 
ject, which yet shall cover the discussion, in the light of recent 
agitation. 

The first part of the book treats of the Sabbath in the Old and 
New Testaments. While to some minds the argument, as presented, 
for the primitive and pre-Mosaic origin of the Sabbath may seem 
somewhat strained, the main positions of this first part of the dis- 
cussion will be acceptéd by the great majority of Biblical scholars, 
The second half of the book, on the Sabbath as an economic, relig- 
ious, and social institution, although containing no large amount of 
fresh material to the close student of the subject, is yet full of valua- 
ble suggestion to the average citizen, who wishes to see the argument 
presented in a clear and forcible manner. The Sabbath as an impor- 
tant factor in the social problems of the day is especially well devel- 


oped. 
The book as a whole, and especially the second part, is a valuable 
contribution and deserves a wide reading. [a. R. M.] 


The Genesis of Art-Form. By George Lansing Raymond, LHD, 
Princeton College. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. 
pp. Xxli, 311. 

The sub-title is “An Essay in Comparative Aésthetics, showing 
the identity of the sources, methods, and effects of composition in 
music, poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture.” The book is 
therefore a treatise on the science of the fine arts. While it is embod- 
ied in a sumptuous typographical form, and contains many descrip- 
tive and critical notes on artistic work of many sorts, its tone is dis- 
tinctively argumentative and its purpose theoretical and abstract. 
Were its literary characteristics less attractive than they are, it might 
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be regarded almost too abstract and too scientific. But this unfavor- 
able impression is well avoided by a variety of devices, not least of 
which is the profusion of usually admirable illustrations of build- 
ings, paintings, and statuary, and a remarkable array of musical and 
poetical citations. 

The full argument of the book defies brief statement. The 
sources of the phenomena of religion, science, and art, are said to be 
three,— spirit, matter, and concrete combinations of these. The basic 
mental operation in handling these for all purposes of religion, 
science, and art, is that of classification ; following upon this is the 
higher operation of composition. Both these operations proceed at 
the outset by the help of certain principles, especially unity and com- 
parison, variety and contrast, complexity and complement ; later by 
those of order, confusion, counteraction, principality, subordination, 
and balance; and rise at length into grouping and organic form. The 
actual exemplification of the working of these principles is very ex- 
tensively illustrated from all the fine arts, with detailed consideration 
of such topics as congruity, comprehensiveness, central-point, setting, 
symmetry, repetition, alteration, alternation, massing, interspersion, 
continuity, consonance, interchange, gradation, abruptness, transi- 
tion, and progress. The aim throughout is to “show how, the con- 
ditions of mind and matter being what they are, those complex prod- 
ucts which we ascribe to art, have come to be in their material 
conditions what they are.” 

It cannot be denied that the problem whose solution is attempted 
isa highly important one. It is also an exceedingly intricate and diffi- 
cult one. This latter point the book makes almost too obvious. The 
author, in spite of his earnest purpose, his painstaking and elaborate 
method, and his perspicuous style, really raises more questions than 
he answers. He well presents the essential unity of the fine arts, 
and justly analyzes their chief characteristics. But it may be 
doubted whether the analysis is carried back with sufficient vigor 
into the realm of psychology, and thus whether the ultimate questions 
are completely met, and their bearing on all details exhibited with 
the simplicity that is desirable. And yet, the effort is of real value 
and suggestiveness. [w. S. P.] 


The Throat and the Voice. By $. Solis Cohen, M.D, Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1890. pp. 159. 
This “ primer” is a clear, practical, and sufficiently full statement 
of the scientific facts about the vocal organs that every intelligent 
person ought to know, particularly if he is professionally a speaker 
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or singer. The book is especially valuable for its well-chosen illus- 
trations, for its exceptionally good summary of the diseases of the 
throat, and for its wise, practical counsels about the use and care of 
the voice. [w. Ss. P.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Ayres, M.C. Phillips Brooks in Boston. Five years’ editorial 
estimates. Boston, Geo. H. Ellis. 120 p. cl. 50 cents, 
Cohen, ¥. Solis. The throat and the voice. Phila., Blakiston, 
Son & Co. p. 159. cl. 50 cents. 
Everett, C. C. The gospel of Paul. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 307p. cl. $1.50. 
Fisher, G. P. Manual of natural theology. N. Y., Scribner. 
94 p. cl. 75 cents. 
Horton, R. F. Verbum Dei. N. Y., Macmillan. 300 p. cl. $1.50, 
Maclaren, A. The Psalms.  Expositor’s Bible series, v. I. 
Psalms i-xxxvili. N. Y., Armstrong. 385 p. cl. $1.50. 
Raymond, G. LZ. The genesis of art-form. N. Y., Putnam. 
gua p. cl. gens. 

Rice, E. W. People’s dictionary of the Bible. Phila., Am. S. S. 
Union. 228 p. cl. 25 cents. 

Spurgeon, C. H. The gospel of the kingdom. N. Y., Baker & 
Taylor Co. so02p. cl. $1.50. 

Stearns, L. F. Present day theology. N. Y., Scribner. 568 p. 
cl. $2.50. 

Wood, C. ¥. Survivals in Christianity. N. Y., Macmillan. 317 p. 
cl. $1.50. 
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Altumni PRews. 


ASA F. CLARK, *40, died at his home in West Brattleboro, Vt., April 16. 
He had held successful pastorates in Peru, Windham, Ludlow, and Weath- 
ersfield, Vt, and in Leavitt, Mass. 


LuTHER H BARBER, ’42, has resigned his pastorate at Vernon Center, 
Conn. His people have presented him with a generous sum of money as a 
token of theiresteem. He will make his home in Ellington. 


JostAH TYLER, ’48, formerly a missionary in Africa, has just returned 
from New Orleans, where he has spent the winter, to his home in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 

From an interesting letter to the RECORD from EDMUND M. PEASE, ’60, 
missionary to the Micronesians, it is a pleasure to make the following ex- 
tracts: ‘I am surprised as well as delighted at the rapid growth of the 
Seminary; and delighted but not surprised to find it sustaining its old repu- 
tation as a champion of sound theology. . . . Ihavea parish of some 
14,000 souls, in which there are a dozen churches with a membership of 
1,000. The native helpers number 19, of whom 8 are ordained. I have also 
a training school for teachers and preachers and their wives. My medical 
practice is of some importance, though subordinate to the other work. I 
go through my parish—the Marshall Islands—every year, exercising all 
the functions of a New Testament bishop,—ordaining, baptizing native 
Christians and their children, deposing from their charge unfaithful and 
unworthy ministers, marrying, etc. The work in the Marshall group is 
making steady progress, despite much opposition from the Germans (who 
have assumed control of these islands), and the great lack of stability in the 
native character. . . . Anew feature of our work is just being devel- 
oped, that is, an invasion of the Roman Catholics (those Amalekites who are 
ever dogging the heels of Israel to cut off the lame and the sick), with whom 
there will be a long and hard struggle; for the Catholicism which comes 
here is of avery low type. The priests buy their converts for goods and 
tobacco and hire their worshipers. They baptize anybody they can, what- 
ever their character, and pay parents to have their children baptized. They 
are well established in the Gilbert Islands, and of late have been buying 
land in the Marshall group, preparatory to definite work. . . . Have you 
not some young man whom everybody else wants, who can be persuaded to 
come down here? Why do Christians persist in praying ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ when they are unwilling to help prepare the way of the Lord by 
preaching the gospel to all nations.” 

Davip B. HuBBarD, ’72, who is chaplain of the Connecticut Patrons of 
Husbandry, delivered a valuable address in West Hartford, Conn., May 23, 
on The Grange as a Moral Force in the Community. 
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The First Church, Holyoke, Mass., GEORGE W. WINCH, ’75, pastor, 
having outgrown its present house of worship, has begun a new building 
with a seating capacity of goo, to cost $40,000. 

SHELDON H. WHEELER, ’75, Waterbury, Vt., has accepted the position 
of General Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Redlands, 
Cal. 

The churches of Portland, Me., held a union service on Fast Day, April 
20. The sermon, on Problems in our Cities, was preached by Dwicut M, 
PRATT, ’80, pastor of the Williston Church. 


FRANK E, JENKINS, ’81, formerly of New Decatur, Ala.. was installed as 
pastor of the Second Church, Palmer, Mass., April 19. The sermon was 
preached by Clark S. Beardslee, ’79, and the Right Hand of Fellowship 
given by Franklin S. Hatch, ’76. At the April meeting of the Alabama 
Association Mr. Jenkins gave a strong and deeply interesting address on 
The Mission of the Church in Moulding the Life of the Community. 


ALpHEuS C, HopGeEs, ’81, Buckland, Mass., editor of Our Country 
Church, was married May 4 to Elinor R. Squire of Dorchester, Mass. 


A series of special meetings has recently been held in the West Church, 
Peabody, Mass., FREDERICK A. HOLDEN, ’83, pastor, which have resulted 
in a number of hopeful conversions. The pastor in the evening services has 
the aid of an orchestra. 


At the May session of the Central Conference, held in New Britain, 
Conn., HERBERT Macy, 83, of Newington, presented a paper on Zhe Lim- 
its of Aesthetics in Christian Worship. 

CHARLES S. NASH, ’83, of the Pacific Theological Seminary, was one of 
the principal speakers at the Conference of Congregational Educational 
Institutions of the Pacific coast, held in Oakland, Cal.,in April. The object 
of the Conference was “to make and promulgate plans for unifying, sys- 
tematizing, and strengthening all educational work in the hands of Congre- 
gationalists between Puget Sound and Mexico, the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific.” The result of the session was the formation of an educational 
alliance for the territory named. 

Ground was broken, April 5, for the new building of Pilgrim Church 
Cleveland, O., CHARLES S. MILLS, ’85, pastor. The land and house will 
cost $100,000. 

CLARENCE R. GALE, ’85, Fitchburg, Mass., has been preaching a series 
of sermons to young women. 

GrorGE B. Hatcu, ’85, Berkeley, Cal., gave the address before the 
Alumni Association of the Pacific Theological Seminary at Commencement 
in April. Zhe Church Record of Oakland speaks of the address as one 
“of surpassing beauty and excellence.” 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Hartford Conference, held in Wethers- 
field, WILLISTON WALKER, ’86, delivered an address of unusual value and 
interest on Zhe History of Congregationalism. 
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FREDERICK T. ROUSE, ’86, was installed as pastor of the church in 
Plantsville, Conn., April 26. The Charge to the Pastor was given by Sam- 
uel B. Forbes, ’57. 

WILLIAM F. STEARNS, ’86, has declined the call to the pastorate of the 
South Church, Andover, Mass. 

CHARLES H. CurrIs, 86, has been assisting in the special revival ser- 
vices held in Weiser, a frontier town of Idaho. Fifty hopeful conversions 
have been reported. The Sunday-school organized there last December 
was the first ever held in the place. At the Oregon State Convention of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, held April 27-30, Mr. 
Curtis was elected President for the ensuing year. 


GEORGE R. HEwITT, ’86, West Springfield, Mass., has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the church in New Decatur, Ala., and will begin work 
there at once. 

The church in Colchester, Conn., CHARLES F. WEEDEN, °87, pastor, 
has been lately blessed with a season of unusual religious interest. The 
work has been deepened and extended by a series of gospel temperance 
meetings. 

OLIVER W. MEANS, ’87, Enfield, Conn., has been giving a series of 
Sunday evening addresses on the Christian Endeavor Pledge. 


RusH RHEES, °88, of Newton Theological Seminary, has gone to Ger- 
many to study during the summer vacation. 


The church in West Hartford, T. M. HopGpon, ’88, pastor, has adopted 
the free-pew system, and the usual amount of money for the support of the 
home work has already been pledged. 


"RICHARD WRIGHT, ’90, of Windsor Locks, gave a popular address at 
the semi-annual meeting of the Hartford Conference on The Principles of 
Congregationalism. 

The friends of Epwin N. Harpy, ’go, in South Boston, Mass., on 
March 9, expressed their appreciation of his work by a valuable gift of 
books. 

A Congregational church was organized on May 4 in San’ Rafael, Cal., 
and WILLIAM P. HARDY, ’go, was installed as pastor. 


In Our Country Church, March 22, is an article of unusual insight and 
interest, entitled 4 Plea for the Country Church, by WILLIAM F. WHITE, 
‘90, of Trumbull, Conn. Among many good things he says: “ There is im- 
perative need of thorough, sacrificing Christian men who will give their lives 
to painstaking, scientific study of the country town. These men should have 
a leading paper or magazine edited solely in the interest of country people, 
illustrated and made attractive for country homes. This should collect and 
preserve all results and experiments of vital interest to country people, 
whether moral, social, political, or religious. Such a publication would be 
welcomed in thousands of country homes, and would have as good financial 
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backing as many of the magazines and reviews, which are lapping and over- 
lapping one another in perplexing inconsistency.” 

WILLIs M. CLEAVELAND, ’91, has resigned his pastorate at Harwinton, 
Conn. 


CHARLES H. DuTTON, ’91, was installed as pastor of the church in 
Wilton, N. H., May 2. 


EpwaArD T. FLEMING, ’91, has resigned his pastorate at Winthrop, 
Ney. 

FREDERIC M. HOLLISTER, ’91, has moved from Wapping, Conn., to 
Waterbury, where he becomes associate pastor of the Second Church. 


The church in North Middleboro’, Mass., of which HERBERT K. Jos, 
’gI, is pastor, was struck by lightning on March 15 and destroyed. A hope- 
ful effort is being made immediately to rebuild it. 

WILLIAM J. TATE, ’92, was ordained tothe ministry May Io, at Windsor 
Locks. The Ordaining Prayer was offered by F. Barrows Makepeace, ’74, 
and the Charge to the Minister was given by Williston Walker, ’86. Mr. 
Tate assumes at once the pastoral care of Brightwood Chapel, Springfield. 

WALTER P. HUTCHINSON, ’92, was ordained at East Somerville, Mass., 
April 19. 


BENJAMIN W. LABAREE, ’93, was ordained to the ministry by the Pres- 
bytery of Westchester, at an adjourned meeting held in Hartford, Friday 


evening, June 2, at the First Presbyterian Church. The sermon was 
preached by Professor Jacobus; the opening prayer was by Rev. J. C. 
Labaree, D.D., of Randolph, Mass., uncle of the candidate, and the ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. Benjamin Labaree, D.D., of Winchester, Mass., his 
father. Rev. J. Aspinwall Hodge, D.D., now of Oxford, Pa., delivered the 
charge. The ladies of the church served supper in the chapel to the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery and their friends before the services of the evening, 
and the occasion was a most pleasant one. 





Seminary Annals. 


THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The anniversary this year was one to be remembered. It marked 
several prosperous beginnings. In the first place, it marked the be- 
ginning of the change of the time of closing from the second week 
in May to the first of June. This change was thought advisable in 
order to make possible a later beginning of work in the fall, and 
also to provide a short recess in the long stretch of work from 
January to June. Even the weather seemed anxious to second the 
judgment of the institution in making this change. The proverbial 
“Commencement heat,” which often used to push back into early 
May, this year spared even the later date ; sunshine, breeze, and ver- 
dure united to beautify the time. The coincidence in date with the 
meeting of the Home Missionary Society at Saratoga shortened the 
attendance of some and made impossible the presence of others, 
but, on the whole, the attendance was good, and the spirit was excel- 
lent. This anniversary is also noteworthy as marking the time of 
the first graduation of women from the Seminary. The two mem- 
bers of the Senior Class who form the vanguard of the Alumnz of 
the Seminary have so acquitted themselves that they, their sex, 
and the institution may take a proper pride in the record of their 
three years’ connection with the Seminary. The anniversary was yet 
further made noteworthy by the fact that it closed the first year of 
the labor of five new members of the Faculty. Each of the main 
departments had welcomed at least one new man to its field — Pro- 
fessors Paton and Macdonald in Old Testament Exegesis, Professor 
Mitchell in Graeco-Roman History, Professor Mead in Systematic 
Theology, and Professor Merriam in Practical Theology. Two took 
the places of others resigned, and three occupy fields set off by a 
new delimitation within departments. 


Monday afternoon, Tuesday, and Wednesday morning were given 
up to oral examinations. The written examinations had been con- 
cluded the week previous. The Junior Class were examined by Pro- 
fessor Mitchell in the Life of Christ and Apostolic History, by Pro- 
fessor Jacobus in the Exegesis of Ephesians, and in Biblical Dog- 
matics by Professor Beardslee. The Middle Class were examined in 
the Church History of the Middle Ages by Professor Walker. The 
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examinations for the Senior Class were in Systematic Theology by 
Professor Mead, and in Sociology by Professor Merriam. The formal 
report of the Examining Committee presented to the Pastoral Union 
spoke in terms of appreciation and cordial recognition of the work 
done. The work of the Examining Committee is wearisome to the 
last degree, and they deserve the hearty thanks of all the friends of 
the Seminary for the painstaking and efficient faithfulness with which 
they performed their duties. The committee organized with Fred- 
erick Alvord as chairman, and D. H. Strong as secretary. The other 
members of the committee present were H. H. Kelsey, F. B. Make- 
peace, S. P. Cook, L. R. Eastman, Jr, C. F. Weeden, W. Hart Dex- 
ter, D. B. Hubbard, and W. D. Leland. 

On Wednesday, at 12 o’clock, the customary closing prayer-meet- 
ing was held. It was conducted by President Hartranft, and was 
participated in by Rev. Geo. W. Winch of Holyoke, Mass.; Rev. E. 
A. Hazeltine of Miller’s Place, N. Y.; Rev. M. W. Adams of Atlanta, 
Ga.; and Rev. F. S. Hatch of Monson, Mass. 


At 2.30 the annual meeting of the Alumni Association was held, 
S. W. Dike, ’66, presiding. The necrology showed a notable loss 
from the graduates of the earlier classes. This list consisted of John 
Haven, ’36, Cushing Eells, ’37, J. F. Norton, ’37, Asa F. Clark, ’40, 


J. E. Wheeler, ’62, D. B. Lord, ’68. Fitting tributes to the characters 
of those who had passed away were paid by various alumni present. 
The officers elected for the following year were: President, W. S. 
Kelsey, ’83, Boston; Vice-President, E. H. Knight, ’80, Springfield; 
Secretary and Treasurer, for two years, C. H. Barber, ’80, Manches- 
ter; Executive Committee, C. H. Smith, ’87, Hartford; T. M. Hodg- 
don, ’88, West Hartford; W. F. English, ’85, East Windsor. The 
subject chosen for the afternoon was Sabbath Observance in the Light 
of Present Social Movements. The discussion was opened by F. S. 
Hatch, ’76, who emphasized the importance of securing a platform 
broad enough for the majority to stand on in demanding observance 
of the Lord’s Day. This he found in emphasis on the value and 
need of a “home day.” This could be secured only by having the 
same day of rest for all. H.H. Kelsey, ’79, was the second of those 
to open the discussion. He emphasized the necessity of some 
clearly defined and conscientiously held principles for the observance 
of the day, as over against a half-understood and mechanically ad- 
hered to grasp on the teachings of childhood and environment. Cal- 
vin Terry, ’43, urged that the Sabbath was not for idleness, but for 
employment suitable to the growth of the spiritual nature. F. B. 
Makepeace, ’73, urged that rest from worry was more important than 
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any other kind of rest; that this rest could be found only in God; 
and hence argued against the secularization of the day. Dr. E. B. 
Webb started from the proposition that “the Sabbath is made for 
man,” and asked what man is, in his possibilities and needs, in con- 
trast to the brute. This need could be supplied, these possibilities 
ministered to, only by the means of God’s Word, God’s communion — 
the food for the spiritual nature. The Sabbath must be a Church 
day in its best sense. Mr. E. H. Baker of Ware, an employer of 
over 1,500 hands, urged that the desire for the dollar was at the bot- 
tom of most appeals for a freer Sabbath, and testified to the superior 
influence of a sacred, as against a secular, Sunday, upon Monday 
morning work. Oscar Bissell, ’53, emphasized the divine authority 
of the Sabbath, and the duty of man to give time, as well as other 
things, to his Maker. H. M. Parsons, ’54, argued that the deteriora- 
tion in the observance of the Sabbath is largely due to the influence 
and example of professing Christians. 

At 5.00 the Alumni banquet was held in the lower hall of the 
Library. The room is spacious, comfortable, and admirably adapted 
for the purpose. Grace was said by Sylvester Hine, ’46. At the 
after-dinner speaking the President of the Alumni Association, Dr. 
S. W. Dike, ’66, presided with unusual skill, felicity, and humor. 
President Hartranft spoke of the work of the year, and outlined with 
rare clearness and power the goal of the Seminary instruction. The 
truly scientific method of investigating truth is the truly evangelical 
method. Every age must shape the truth for itself anew. Reaching 
out in all possible directions for truth, it is the duty of the Seminary, 
without wasting time in the dogmatism of ecclesiastical controversy, 
to reconstruct in the light of and by the aid of all attainable knowl- 
edge the positive form of the eternal truth of Christianity, as its in- 
exhaustible completeness may be apprehended through what God 
has made known to this age. Mr. E. H. Baker spoke for the trus- 
"tees, and took the opportunity, as a member of the National Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Relief, to urge upon the alumni the importance 
of this cause. He was followed by Professor M. W. Adams, ’84, of 
Atlanta University ; W. F. English, ’85, who brought the greetings of 
the Hartford missionaries in Turkey; Professor Merriam of the 
Seminary ; Rev. Austin Hazen of Richmond, Vt.; Rev. E. E. Lewis 
of Haddam; and Dr. H. M. Parsons, ’54, of Toronto. Mr. Nicolas 
Van der Pyl spoke for the Senior Class. The speaking was unusually 
good, and the spirit of fellowship, friendliness, and faith in the pur- 
pose and work of the Seminary manifested itself throughout. 

In the evening Dr. H. M. Parsons, ’54, of Toronto, delivered 
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the annual address before the Alumni on the subject, Zhe A/ission of 
the Church to the World, of which the following is an abstract: 


The first requisite for an apprehension of the mission of the church to the 
world is a clear conception of the idea of the church. Tracing the historical de- 
velopment of God’s dealings with man in the formation of the church, it is to be 
noted, st, that God, in the family of Adam, appeals to conscience, as seen in the 
case of Cain; second, God deals with the race by /aw, as seen in Sodom; third, 
God makes a covenant with the race in Abraham; fourth, He deals with the world 
by means of national separation. The church appears as the pearl of great price, 
which is being taken out of the sea of nations. Thus the peculiar mission of the 
church lies in the individual representation of Christ for the use of the Holy Spirit 
in saving the lost and completing the church as His habitation for ever. The 
“theme” thus reached was developed as follows: The church is to be defined on 
the divine side as the mysterious body of Christ, purchased by Him; on the human 
side as a collection of believing sinners confessing Christ as the Son of God, their 
Saviour, their Lord and Master. The church thus constituted involves a covenant 
or compact — on the divine side a contract to create and maintain life, liberty, and 
power in the believer; on the believer’s part he promises to be risen with Christ 
now, in vital union, to be in absolute subjection to Him, and to resist the enemies 
of Christ and of his soul with the divine instruments provided in his heart and 
hands. From this union, under such covenants, the following oéd/igations are dis- 
tinctly stated in the Word of God: To be Christlike, (a) in mind, (4) in character, 
(c) in conversation, (@) in service. The last becomes the natural outflow from the 
others. In order to the fulfilment of these obligations, however, certain condi- 
tions are necessary. Among these may be mentioned: (1) A sense of guilt for per- 
sonal sins against God; (2) absolute dependence on the atoning work of Christ; (3) 
absolute need of the new creation; (4) one must have restored fellowship and com- 
munion; (5) there should be the return of joy and conscious liberty —this is the 
longing of every recovered heart. (6) These conditions being fulfilled, a real re- 
sult is guaranteed. When the church as individuals has thus fulfilled these condi- 
tions, each one in his own place will, from the very nature of the case, be an in- 
carnate gospel. Each one will be an instrument of the Holy Spirit for the winning 


g 
of the world, and for the saving of the lost. 


On Thursday was held the annual meeting of the Trustees. The 
most important results of their meeting were as follows: (1) Rev. 
Charles C. Stearns of Hartford was elected Associate Professor 
of Archeology and Curator of the Museum, he, however, to be absent 
abroad for two years or more on leave. Professor Stearns’ Carew 
Lectures of a year ago showed his fine qualificationsifor this position, 
and the Seminary is to be congratulated on securing his services. 
He will not enter upon the duties of his position till his return from 
abroad. (2) Professor Paton was raised from Instructor to Associate 
Professor ; (3) Professor Mead was permanently appointed as Riley 
Professor of Christian Theology ; (4) the following reappointments 
were made: Professor Pratt, Instructor in Elocution; Rev. A. C. 
Thompson, D.D., Lecturer on Foreign Missions; Rev. A. B. Bassett, 
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Lecturer on Experiential Theology; Mr. E. E. Nourse, Tutor in New 
Testament Canonicity and Textual Criticism; Mr. Hawks, Tutor in 
Aramaic; Mr. Beard, Instructor in the Gymnasium; Dr. H. G. Howe, 
Medical Examiner. (5) The officers of the preceding year were re- 
elected, and the reports of the instructors, of the Examining Com- 
mittee, and of the various committees of the trustees were accepted. 


At 10.30 a brief prayer-meeting was held, led by Professor M. 
W. Adams of Atlanta. 

At 2.30 was held the annual meeting of the Pastoral Union. 
Frederick Alvord was chosen presiding officer. ‘The resignation of 
Professor Graham Taylor of Chicago as Recording Secretary was 
read and accepted, and Professor A. T. Perry was elected to that 
position. C. H. Pettibone, H. H. Kelsey, and S. L. Blake were 
elected Business Committee. The trustees made their report to the 
Union through Rev. Jeremiah Taylor, D.D., speaking in terms of 
strong enthusiasm concerning the present work and prospects of 
the Seminary. The report of the Examining Committee, already 
referred to, was read, and the following were elected trustees of the 
Seminary : 

For three years — Rev. Jeremiah Taylor, D.D., Boston; Rev. Henry A. Stim- 
son, D.D., New York City; Rev. Francis Williams, East Hartford; Rev. Luther 
H. Cone, Springfield, Mass.; Lorrin A. Cooke, Esq., Riverton, Conn.; Hon. Ed- 
ward B Gillett, LL.D., Westfield, Mass.; Jonathan F. Morris, Esq., Hartford; 
Rowland Swift, Esq., Hartford. 

For one year — Rey. Franklin S. Hatch, Monson, Mass.; D. W. Williams, 
Esq., Glastonbury, Conn. 


The following were elected members of the Pastoral Union: 


A. B. Bassett, Ware, Mass.; E. F. Burr, D.D., Lyme, Conn.; Collins G. 
Burnham, Chicopee, Mass.; Charles E. Coolidge, Collinsville, Conn.; Curtis M. 
Geer, Leipzig, Germany; George A. Hall, Peabody, Mass.; T. M. Hodgdon, West 
Hartford; M. W. Jacobus, Edwin K. Mitchell,, Hartford; Archibald McCord, 
Suffield, Conn.; George H. Sandwell, New Britain, Conn.; Thomas Simms, South 
Manchester; Chas. H. Smith, Hartford; J. S. Voorhees, West Winsted, Conn.; 
William F. White, Trumbull, Conn.; James Dingwell, Rockville, Conn.; E. A. 
Hazeltine, Miller’s Place, N. Y.; F. A. Horton, D.D., Providence, R. I. 


At 4 o'clock all the new professors, except Professor Macdonald, 
who had already gone to Europe for summer work, addressed the 
Pastoral Union, each speaking briefly of his own work. Professor 
Mead brought out very happily the inextricable relation between 
doctrine and life, showing how any statement of what the Christian 
life is must result ina theology. Professor Mitchell spoke of the 
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difficulty and importance for study of certain turning-points in 
church history, especially of the period when the purity of the origi- 
nal gospel of Jesus and His apostles was being amalgamated with 
the thought of other peoples. Professor Paton spoke on the atti- 
tude of the Seminary toward modern criticism, and in the line of the 
President’s speech on Wednesday, made clear the difference between 
traditionalism and conservatism, and spoke of his pleasure at find- 
ing that “ Faith and Freedom” was the motto which might properly 
be written over the doors of Hartford Seminary as expressive of 
the character of its work. Professor Merriam emphasized the duty 
of the minister to appreciate that social science may not be con- 
sidered as separate from the gospel, nor as containing the gospel in 
itself ; but that it should be the means of bringing ministers to un- 
derstand how the gospel is meant for all circumstances of life, and 
how, in its true application, it reaches to all conditions. 


On Thursday evening a large company gathered in the chapel 
for the graduation exercises. The Scripture lesson was read by Rev. 
Austin Hazen of Richmond, Vt. Prayer was offered by Rev. Jere- 
miah Taylor, D.D., of Boston. ‘Then followed the addresses of 
members of the graduating class. Austin Hazen, Jr, of Richmond, 
Vt., spoke on Zhe Minister's Program of Social Reform, emphasiz- 
ing the duty of the minister to recognize his political responsibilities, 
and to act and speak in the light of such recognition, rather than 
blindly to follow party, or belong to the school of pious indifferentism. 
Miss Rebecca Corwin of Cleveland, O., spoke of Able Study in Col- 
Zeges, showing the need for such study, the opportunities now open, 
and the danger of an unspiritual secularization of the Book which 
might result from a too exclusive following of the motto: ‘“ The Bible 
must be studied exactly like any other book.” Miss Corwin was fol- 
lowed by Nicholas Van der Pyl, of Boston, Mass., whose subject was 
The World’s Debt to Monasticism. The speaker recognized the de- 
fects in monasticism and the obsoleteness of its virtues, but lauded the 
monastery as having brought safely through the Dark Ages the most 
precious of literature, whatever of commerce and agriculture survived 
the times of strife, and given to the world missionary heroes fearless 
and consecrated. ‘The closing address was given by Harry Taft Wil- 
liams of Moline, Ill. Choosing as his theme Zhe Place of Music in 
Public Worship, Mr. Williams concluded from the fact that religion is 
a matter of the heart, as well as of the head, and that music is the 
most perfect medium for the expression of the emotions, that in 
worship as a religious act music ought to have a large place. 

At the close of the speaking the prizes for the year were an- 
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nounced, as follows: The William Thompson Fellowship for two 
years, to Austin Hazen, Jr., ’93; the Hartranft Prize in Evangelistic 
Theology, to Henry Knowles Wingate, ’93; the Prize in Greek, to Harry 
Taft Williams, ’93 ; the Bennet Tyler Prize in Systematic Theology, 
to Iso Abé, ‘94; the William Thompson Prize in Hebrew, to Addie 
Imogen Locke, ’95. The announcement of prizes was followed by 
the presentation of diplomas by Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., President of 
the Board of Trustees, and by a charge to the Senior Class by Presi- 
dent Hartranft. The theme of the charge was the supremacy of 
love as the fullest expression of the Divine nature, and as the com- 
fort, the impulse, and the goal of Christian life, scholastic or execu- 
tive. It was a noble message for the class to bear with them to their 
work, After singing, the benediction was pronounced by Rev. A. W. 
Hazen, D.D., of Middletown. 


The nature and locality of the work of the class is unusually di- 
verse. Mr. Adadourian will labor among the Armenians at Malden, 
Mass., and return to his native country some time later. Miss Cor- 
win will return to the Seminary for a post-graduate course. Mr. 
Estabrook will take two charges, at West Dover and Wilmington, in 
Vermont. Mr. Hazen has been chosen to the Thompson Fellow- 
ship, and will spend two years at the Berlin University. Mr. 
Johnson will go to the Tuskegee Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., to be 
professor of mathematics. Mr. Labaree will spend the summer in 
this country, and in the fall will go to Persia as a missionary, where 
his father has been doing missionary work. Mr. Sargavakian will 
work among the Armenians at Whitinsville, Mass., and ultimately re- 
turn home. Mr. Severance will continue his studies at the Berlin 
University. Mr. Van der Pyl will take a charge at North Wilbra- 
ham, Mass. Mr. Williams will be musical director and assistant pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church in Middletown, Conn. Mr. 
Wingate will spend the summer in this country, and in the fall go to 
Turkey as a missionary. Miss Juliette Gilson will return to the 
Seminary for another year, and will then go to Southern Africa as a 
missionary. 





THE LIPSIUS LIBRARY. 


The Lipsius Library, which it was announced at the time of the 
dedication of the Case Memorial Library had been secured for the 
Seminary, has arrived in fifteen large cases, and is at present 
being worked over in order to be incorporated with the rest of the 
library, The library, on nearer examination, shows itself to be just 
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what should be ‘expected from the field of work of its late owner, 
Professor R. A. Lipsius,-who died last summer, was for many years 
professor of Theology in Jena, and one of the most prominent of recent 
German theologians. Best known, perhaps, as a writer in the field 
of Systematic Theology and as a controversialist, he had also done 
much critical historical work, while his position as editor of an 
annual critique of theological literature and of one of the most 
influential of the theological quarterlies of Germany, gave to all his 
work an exceptional timeliness. These are the characteristics which 
reflect themselves in the collection of books he had made. Consist- 
ing as a whole of about 3,000 titles, considerably more than half is 
in the fields of constructive and controversial Systematic Theology. 
It is preéminently a library of recent works. In the department of 
works on the Philosophy of Religion, for instance, more than half of 
the whole contents has been published within the last ten years. It 
is composed mostly of German works, but a generous sprinkling of 
English and American books and magazines shows its reach. 
Abbott, Allen, Schaff, Stevens, Horton, Hatch, Martineau, are among 
the many names familiar to English readers which it contains, The 
library affords any one wishing to follow the controversies which 
have vexed recent theological and ecclesiastical thought in Germany 
a peculiarly good opportunity for so doing. It contains many of the 
pamphlets and published addresses by means of which such contro- 
versy is largely carried on, and which find their way comparatively 
seldom across the Atlantic. In addition to the classes of works 
above mentioned, there is a large amount of modern literature in the 
fields of Exegesis and Biblical Criticism, there being over 400 works 
relating to the New Testament, besides a large number treating of 
the Old Testament. It adds greatly to the efficiency of the library 
in very important lines of investigation, and will prove invaluable to 
all students of modern theology. 





THE CASE BEQUEST. 


In the first issue of the REcorD in 1890, the death of its friend 
and trustee, Newton Case, was announced. At the same time the 
statement was made that “Mr. Case’s will was found to contain be 
quests to several relatives, to certain benevolent societies, and to the 
Seminary. . . . The bequests to the Seminary include a large 
sum outright (mostly to be used in completing the new library build- 
ing), a share in the income of the main body of the estate during the 
lifetime of his daughter, and ultimately the residue. It is not now 
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possible to state the exact amount of this great gift, . . . but the 
probability seems to be that it will approximate and perhaps exceed 
a half-million dollars.” 

It became immediately evident that considerable popular dis- 
cussion and possibly some litigation would accompany the settle- 
ment of the estate. Hence it has seemed best to avoid all reference 
to the matter in these pages. Within a few weeks the subject has 
been revived in consequence of a debate in the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture over a petition from the Seminary Trustees for an amendment to 
their charter enabling them to hold property in excess of $1,000,000, 
the limit fixed in the original charter. This petition was ordered in 
May, 1890, long before Mr. Case’s death, and at his instance. It was 
presented promptly at the next session of the Legislature in January, 
1891. Its consideration has been delayed till now by the two years’ 
dead-lock between the two houses. In the progress of the recent 
debate certain injurious statements were made by one of the speak- 
ers. To these statements the Trustees decided to make the following 
public rejoinder, in the hope of disposing of some misapprehensions 
and prejudices : 
















For over two years the affairs of the Hartford Theological Seminary have 
been dragged into publicity because of the difficulties over the will of the late New 
ton Case. During this period the officers of the institution have said nothing. This 
long silence would not :ow be broken, had not injurious statements been recently 
made publicly in the State Senate, amounting to an attack on the reputation of 
the Seminary’s chief benefactor, and incidentally on its present officers, which 
seem to demand a public reply. All that is needed is simply to recall certain facts 
that appear to have been strangely forgotten. 

At the outset we must express astonishment at the aspersions that have been 
heaped upon the memory of Newton Case. Mr. Case was long prominent in the 
business life of Hartford, universally honored for his intelligence and wisdom, and 
to the end of his life a trusted member of several of its leading corporations. His 
death in September, 1890, was not preceded by a long decline of his well-known 
powers, but by a brief illness, incapacitating him for business for not more than a 
few weeks. Yet it is now claimed that nearly two years previous, in October, 1888, 
when his will was drawn, he was unable to resist improper influences regarding that 
instrument. This slander is too great to be tolerated by his friends. 

Mr. Case’s interest in the Theological Seminary was neither brief nor recent. 
For thirty-five years he was a member of its board of trustees. For ten of those 
years he was its treasurer, and thus up to the time of his death was far better ac- 
quainted with its affairs than any other living man. During his treasurership he 
gave considerable sums to the institution, but so quietly that their amount could 
not always be discovered. His known gifts were almost wholly to purchase rare 
special collections for the library. In 1882 he privately bought the lot next to the 
Principal Seminary building, upon which long before his death he announced his 
intention to erect for the library a suitable edifice to be a memorial of his wife. 
The plans for this structure were prepared under his supervision, and it was evi- 
dent that in its completion his heart was bound up. It was expected by the Semi- 
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nary that this cherished project would be provided for in his will. No person con. 
nected with the Seminary had reason for even conjecturing any considerable testa- 
mentary gift from him other than for this purpose. Certainly no one in any way 
ever urged upon him any other bequest. His further legacies were therefore a com. 
plete surprise to every one, since his will was drawn in his own handwriting and in 
absolute secrecy, 

The above facts effectually dispose of the charge that undue influence was 
brought to bear by the Seminary, for its own selfish ends, upon a broken-down old 
man. 

The exact provisions of Mr. Case’s wil] should now be recalled. Aside from 
specific gifts to various relatives and societies, and aside from $102,000 left, as 
understood by the Seminary, primarily for the completion of the library building, 
Mr. Case gave to his “ beloved daughter ” property of the value of $110,000, and 
all the contents, appurtenances, and luxuries of the homestead on Farmington av- 
enue, together with a life-interest in and use of that extensive property, as well as 
of other less valuable real estate. The remainder of his estate was left in trust, 
with directions that during his daughter’s life the whole of its income should be 
paid to her in semi-annual payments, up to the sum of $10,000 annually. If the in- 
come should amount to more than $10,000 annually, the excess was to be paid semi- 
annually tothe Seminary. In the event of the death of Miss Case, the trust fund 
was to be transferred to the Seminary as residuary legatee. The gifts to Miss Case 
by the will therefore amounted to $110,000, plus all the belongings of her home, 
plus a life-interest in all Mr. Case’s Hartford real estate, and plus also an annual 
sum equal to the income of $250,000 at 4 per cent. net. 

The above facts effectually dispose of the charge so freely brought against Mr. 
Case of “practically disinheriting” his daughter. 

Immediately after Mr. Case’s death it was made known to the trustees of the 
Seminary that the provisions of the will were not satisfactory to Miss Case. She 
was represented to be distressed because the homestead was not absolutely hers. 
Through her attorneys she presented the following proposition: 

Orrice or Hype, Gross & Hype, 
ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 
HARTFORD, Conn., Oct. 1, 1890. 
Messrs. JONATHAN Morris AND J. M. ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,— In view of the possible questions that may arise between Miss Ellen M. Case, the 
only child and heir-at-law of the late Newton Case, and the Hartford Theological Seminary, the princi- 
pal beneficiary under the will of the said Newton Case, and for the purpose of an amicable settlement 
of all such questions relating to the validity of said will, we hereby submit the following proposition, 
without prejudice to the rights of Miss Case : 

If the trustees of The Hartford Theological Seminary will release and quit-claim to Miss Case 
all right, title, and interest which they or said Seminary may be entitled to receive or have under said 
will, in and to the homestead, known as No. 305 Farmington avenue, in the city of Hartford, and all 
lands connected therewith, Miss Case will release and quit-claim all right, title, and interest which she 
may be entitled to receive or have under said will to the real estate on Sisson avenue, and also on Owen 
street, in said city. And she also agrees, upon the execution of said deeds, in consideration thereof, to 
make no contest of said will, but to join in requesting the Court of Probate to approve and establish said 
will. The said Seminary and Miss Case reserving to themselves respectively all other rights in the 


estate of said Newton Case, given to them by said will. 
Very respectfully, HYDE, GROSS & HYDE, 
Attorneys for Elien M. Case. 


This proposition the trustees unanimously and heartily accepted. By this ac 
tion the ultimate equivalent of nearly $100,000 was added to the large gifts already 
made to Miss Case, giving her, without counting anything she may have received 
in Mr. Case’s lifetime, either the absolute possession of or the annual income from 
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not less than $450,000 out of an estate inventoried at $855,000 (since reduced by 
debts and losses nearly $80,000). 

We have been greatly astonished that Miss Case has not seen fit to abide by 
her assurance of satisfaction. During the past winter she has begun suit against the 
trustees of the estate, claiming that she should receive in annual income $20,000 in- 
stead of $10,000, and making the preposterous claim that at the time of Mr. Case’s 
death the Seminary was holding property amounting to over $900,000, so that it could 
not receive even the money left for the library building without overpassing the mil- 
lion dollar limit fixed by its charter. She thus sues for the transfer to her as heir-at- 
law, not only of all the present income of the estate, but of all residuary rights, and 
even part of the money already built into the memorial of her mother. This ex- 
traordinary suit has a peculiar significance, which can only be seen by rehearsing 
another series of facts connected with a petition now pending before the Legisla- 
lature for a change in the charter of the Seminary. 

In the spring of 1890, at a regular meeting of the trustees of the Seminary, Mr. 
Case suggested and strongly urged that the Legislature be asked to accord the 
Seminary the same rights to hold property already enjoyed by Yale, Trinity, and 
Wesleyan. Although the trustees at that time could not suppose that the property 
of the institution would for many years approach the charter limit of $1,000,000, 
they yielded to Mr. Case’s urgency and ordered the petition to be drafted. This 
paper, originally ordered in deference to Mr. Case’s wish, was presented to the 
Legislature in 1891, just after his death. The dead-lock in that body prevented its 
consideration, and it has waited for action until now. This delay is certainly not 
the fault of the Seminary. In September, 1892, more than a year and a half after 
our petition to the Legislature, Miss Case first appeared as an opponent of her 
father’s will, and appealed from the allowance of the executors’ account. 

The mere study of the dates in the matter effectually disposes of the charge 
lately made, that the petition for a change of charter has been introduced to secure 
relief from troublesome litigation. The logic of the facts is rather that, taking ad- 
vantage of the legislative delay, litigation has now been begun in order to embar- 
rass the legislative consideration of the petition. 

In the above statement nothing has been said about the dignity and value of 
the Seminary as an educational institution, especially in relation to the city of Hart- 
ford, although these have been strenuously assailed with the aid of much palpable 
misrepresentation of facts. All the current calumnies cannot be dealt with at once. 
On this matter of personal detraction we shall doubtless take occasion to speak 
further. For the present it is enough to say that we regard the attitude of the 
Seminary in this whole trying ordeal as absolutely beyond reproach — rather as 
marked by an extreme of generosity and patience. We represent in this utterance 
the whole constituency of the Seminary, including its trustees, eleven of whom are 
well-known residents of Connecticut, its twelve professors resident in Hartford, and 
its hundreds of alumni and friends, near and far. 

In behalf of the Trustees of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 

JOHN ALLEN, 

C. D. HARTRANFT, 
CHAS. A. JEWELL, 
ROWLAND SWIFT. 


To make some of the details of the foregoing statement clearer, 
we reproduce below all the parts of Mr. Case’s will that bear upon 
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the points under discussion. The will is dated October 17, 1888; 
and the codicil is dated May 27, 1890. 


[After the usual introduction, and a provision for the payment of all debts, 
the will proceeds :] 

2d. I give, devise, and bequeath to my beloved daughter, Ellen M. Case 
[here are specified 1,500 shares of various manufacturing stocks, which, with some 
changes made by a codicil, were inventoried at $105,000], and five thousand dol- 
lars cash, in place of that amount invested in Western loans, secured by mortgage 
in the name of my deceased wife at the time of her death. I also give my said 
daughter all my furniture, library, paintings, and pictures of all kinds, piano-fortes, 
fixtures of every kind, silverware, provisions, watch, clocks, clothing, and bedding, 
and all fuel; also my horses, harnesses, robes and blankets, carriages, wagons, 
sleighs, carts, wheelbarrows, all live stock, greenhouse plants, pots, and fixtures 
for the same, and all tools used about the homestead, including all farming tools. 

I give to my beloved daughter aforesaid the wse and occupancy of my home. 
stead, No. 305 Farmington Avenue, in said town of Hartford, during her natural 
life, including the dwelling-house and all other buildings thereon — said homestead 
contains between seven and eight acres of land, bounded north on Farmington 
Avenue, east on Laurel Street, south on land of Charles B. Smith, and west on 
Forest Street. I also give and bequeath to my said daughter the use and occupancy 
during her life, the following described lands, with the buildings thereon, one 
piece lying on the east side of Sisson Avenue, in said Hartford, containing about 
ten acres, and another piece of land abutting said last-mentioned piece on the 
south, fronting on the east side of Owen Street in said Hartford, with a double 
tenement house thereon, and bounded north on land of Wm. P. Benham, she 
paying taxes, insurance, and repairs on all said real estate. 


[After bequests to various relatives, the will proceeds :] 

7th. I give and bequeath to the Hartford Theological Seminary, a corpora- 
tion existing under the laws of the State of Connecticut, and located in said town 
of Hartford, my homestead, No. 305 Farmington Avenue, as_ hereinbefore de- 
scribed, also the ten acres of land on the east side of Sisson Avenue, as before 
described herein; and also the piece of land, as before described, abutting said last 
piece on the south, and fronting on the east side of Owen Street, and bounded 
north on land of William P. Benham in said Hartford, with the buildings on all 
of said lands. These lands all being subject to the use and occupancy of my said 
daughter during her life. 

I also give and bequeath to the said Hartford Theological Seminary [here are 
specified 1,400 shares of various manufacturing stocks, which, with some changes 
made by a codicil, were inventoried at $102,000]. All to be held or sold by said 
Seminary, and the income and proceeds to be applied to the uses and purposes 
of said Seminary, as the Trustees thereof shall deem best. 


[After sundry benevolent bequests, the will proceeds :] 

12th. All the rest and residue of my estate, real and personal, or mixed, and 
wherever situated, I give, devise, and bequeath to my executors, hereinafter 
named, and their successors, to hold the same in trust [here are inserted directions 
for the re-investment of securities, and the payment of expenses], and pay over to my 
daughter, Ellen M. Case, semi-annually, in February and August of each year, during 
her natural life, in equal amounts, out of the net income of said trust fund in this 
clause of my will named, the sum of Ten thousand dollars, if the net income equals 
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that sum, and if not, all the said net income ; and, if the said net income exceeds the 
sum of ten thousand dollars, pay over the remainder thereof to the Hartford Thee 
ological Seminary aforesaid, semi-annually, in February and August, for the uses 
and purposes of said Seminary, after paying my daughter as aforesaid; and upon 
the death of my said daughter, Ellen M. Case, I direct my executors, or their suc- 
cessors in this trust, to transfer, convey, and pay over all of the principal and in- 
come of said trust fund then remaining to the said Hartford Theological Seminary 
aforesaid, their successors and assigns forever, for the educational uses and pur- 
poses of said Seminary, as soon as can reasonably be done. 


[The codicil referred to above merely supplies the place of certain stocks in 
the two bequests, which had been sold, by other similar stocks; it also adds a 
clause confirming the will in all other points.] 


Furthermore, it is of interest to append also the text of the reso- 
lution amending the charter of the Seminary, in the form in which 
it was unanimously recommended to the Legislature by the Judiciary 
Committee. It was this recommendation that occasioned the debate 
in which so much was said to discredit the motives and methods of 
the institution. The net result of the debate was the passage of the 
resolution, but with the addition of two restrictive amendments, de- 
signed to express the hostile attitude of certain individuals of both 
Houses. 


RESOLUTION AMENDING THE CHARTER OF THE HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Resolved by this Assembly : 

SECTION I. That the Hartford Theological Seminary is hereby given and 
empowered to take, receive, hold, use, and enjoy any and all property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, which has heretofore, or which may hereafter be given, be- 
queathed, or devised to it, or which it has or may hereafter lawfully acquire by 
purchase or otherwise, and the same to lease, sell, convey, handle, and dispose of 
at pleasure; provided, however, that the income thereof shall be applied and approe 
priated exclusively for the purposes for which said Seminary was incorporated. 

Src. 2. The Board of Trustees of the Hartford Theological Seminary shall 
hereafter consist of not less than twenty-four, nor more than thirty-six, and at the 
annual election of trustees to be held in May, 1893, in addition to the number now 
required by its charter, there shall be elected four trustees to serve for the term 
of one year, four trustees to serve for the term of two years, and four trustees to 
serve for the term of three years, and at each annual election of trustees there- 
after, there shall be elected twelve trustees to serve for the term of three years, and 
thirteen shall constitute a quorum of the board for the transaction of all business, 

Src. 3. This resolution shall take effect upon its passage, and without any 
action on the part of said corporation. 


When the resolution was passed, it was with the addition of the 
following amendments : 


AMENDMENT 1. Provided further, that no property to an amount exceeding 
$1,000,000, whether held in the name of said corporation or by any person or per- 
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sons in trust for said corporation, shall be exempt from taxation ; and that no 
real estate so held by said corporation, or by any person or persons in trust for 
said corporation, shall be exempt from taxation if the same is leased or rented to 
or used by any person or persons for their own use and benefit, whether con- 
nected with said corporation or not, nor unless the same shall be exclusively 
used for the specific purposes for which said corporation is organized, 

AMENDMENT 2. Provided, however, that the provisions of this resolution 
shall not affect the rights of any parties claiming an interest in the estate of New- 
ton Case, late of Hartford, in this State, deceased, nor affect the result in any suit 
now pending in the courts of this State, 





